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Ww. obferve, with pleafure, that this laudable inftitution 
continues to flourifh and increafe, and preduce valuable 
contributions to fcience, to arts, and to. general literature. 
The firft two volumes of thefe memoirs were publifhed tégether 
in 1785. The fociety make an apology for the delay of the 
prefent volume, and inform’ us that, in future, one volume of 
mifcellaneous papers will be publifhed * at leaft every two 
years.” 
PHILOSOPHICAL and CHEMICAL Papers. 


In one of the memoirs of the former publication, feveral 
facts were ftated by Dr. Percival, with a view to eftablifh an 
active principle of repuijion between bodies, in cafes where no 
fuch power has hitherto been fuppofed to take places as in the 
violent agitation, or waving motion, which water exhibits 
under oi], when the glafs containing them is fufpended and 
made to vibrate*, His reafonings.were combated at the time 
by Dr. Wall; and are, in our opinion, completely overturned 
by a paper in the prefent volume, wz. 


A Letter on Attra€tion and Repulfion; from A. Bennet, Curate 
of Wirkfworth, te Dr. Percival.—This gentleman, to whom 
we are already obliged for fome ingenious experiments in elec- 
tricity ¢, fhews clearly, that the agitation of the water, in the 
circumftances above mentioned, does not proceed from repul- 
fron, nor from the different gravities of the two fluids, but 
folely from the different velocities neceflatily imprefied en the 
upper and lower parts; for one homogeneous fluid, water alone, 
undergoes the very fame motion at the bottom, which is ren« 





* See our Review for May 1786, vol. Ixxiv. p. 353. 
+ Rev. vol. Ixxix. p. 319. 
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dered fenfible by impregnating the lower part of the water 
with fome colouring material, or by dropping a coloured pow- 
der, as yellow ochre, into the water during the vibration: even 
a cylinder of wood, fufpended by its axis in a bent wire, ex- 
hibited, in vibration, a motion fimilar to that of the fluids. 
‘The author explains, very fatisfactorily, how the difference in 
velocity produces the phenomenon in queftion, on the common 
principles of motion. | 
That drops of water roll over a colewort leaf without ad- 
hering, which has been confidered as another inftance of re- 
pulfion, he attributes to a blue powder, with which the leaves 
of thefe, and fome other plants, are covered; for if the powder 
be wiped off, the water will adhere: the leaves of honeyfuckle 
and barberry are blue on one fide only, and water does not ad= 
here to that tide, but does to the green one. He mentions fome 


other analogous appearances, and confiders more particularly= 


the attractions and repulfions of corks floating on #eewater. 
Two.corks, or other light bodies, fwimming on water at a 


diftance from the fides of the veflel, if both be dry or both be 
moift, feem to attract one another: but if one be dry and the 


other moift, they recede; and if a dry one be driven againft. 


the fide of the veflel, it is repelled in a manner very much re- 
fembling the re-aétion of elaftic bodies. Now, a dry cork 
makes a depreffion in the water round it, from the non-adhe- 
fion of the water; and a-wet one is furrounded by an elevated 
circle of water, raifed by capillary attraction. If two corks, 
in thié laft circumftance, be placed fo near together, that the 


‘two elevated circles of water may meet, thefe circles attract one 


another, and, uniting, endeavour to form one circle, as two 
bubbles or drops of water unite and form one larger: this brings 
the two corks together, which would alfo unite and form one 
larger cork, were they not prevented by the ftrength of cohefion 


between their own particles.. Mr. Bennet applies the fame prin-: 


ciple to the other fituations of the corks ; and adds an ingenious 
conjecture, that as, * in thefe inftances, repulfon is accounted 
for by the attradtion of intervening fluids, perhaps the elafticity 
of the air, electricity, and all other elaftic fluids, may be ex- 
plained in the fame manner, that is, by fuppofing the mixture 
of a fyftem of fluids, of which fome are capable of permeat- 
ing glafs and other folids, as light, heat, magnetifm, &c. 
fo that when air, for inftance, is condenfed in a veflel, the 
finer fluids are forced through the fides, and fuffer the particles 
of air to approach nearer together.’ | 
Remarks on the floating of Cork Balls in Water; by AZ. 
Banks, Leé?urer in Natural go 5 sapere gentleman firft 
fates the facts with precifion, and then explains them, as Mr. 
Bennet 
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Bennet has done, from the action of the water only, but refers 
that action to the common laws of hydroftatics. A moift 
cork, for inftance, with its elevated circle of water round it, 
remains at reft; becaufe the elevation, and confequently the 
preflure, are equal on all fides: but if another cork, fimilarly 
circumftanced, be brought near it, the preflure, he fays, is 
diminifhed on that fide, and they are forced together, with an 
accelerated motion, by the fuperior preflure of the water on the 
oppofite fides. We do not well conceive how the preflure 
fhould be diminifhed on the two fides that are toward each 
other, unlefs it be from the mutual attraGtions of the two watery 
elevations; and, in that cafe, the two explanations are fuffi- 
ciently confiftent. 


Conjectures relative to the Caufe of the Increafe of Weight 
acquired by fome heated Bodies, during cooling; dy Thomas 
Henfy, junior.—This paper does not contain any new expceri- 
ments, nor any attempt to reconcile the apparently contra- 
diatory refults of fome that have been made on the fubjec& by 
others. The author confiders only thofe of Dr. Roebuck and 
Mr. Whitehurft, publifhed feveral years ago, in the Philofophical 
TranfaGtions (vol. Ixvi.); the fubftance of which is, that 
large mafles of wrought iron, heated to a welding heat, and 
weighed in that ftate, were found afterward to gain, as they 
cooled, fucceflive augmentations of weight. Mr. Henry at- 
tributes this increafe of weight to the calcination, and confe- 
quent abforption of air, continuing to proceed after the removal 
of the mafs of metal from the fire; for fome metals, he ob- 
ferves, copper in particular*, are found to calcine more 
rapidly in a moderate heat than in one which is more intenfe. 
This conjecture, as the author modeftly calls it, is one of 
thofe which commands affent as foon as it is propofed, and 
muft, one would think, occur to every perfon who underftands 
the terms: it is alfo more extenfively applicable than the in- 
genious author feems to have perceived. He fays that the ex- 
periment of Buffon, in which an iron ball, weighed when cold, 
then heated to a white heat and weighed again, was found 
to have received a confiderable increafe, is directly contradifory 
to the preceding experiments, and that therefore fome fallacy mutt 
have happened in it; whereas, it is not only confiftent with 
them, but is the neceflary confequence of his own principle; 
for it is impoffible to heat iron to a white heat, and remove it 


— 





* We do not know that this is more remarkably the cafe in 
copper than in other metals: but it prevails in them all, and ina 
fufficient degree to deferve the notice as well of the operator as of 
the philofopher. 
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from the fire to the balance, without calcination (end of courfe 
an increafe of weight\ak¢g place on the furface. 


Obfervations on the Knowlege of the Ancients refpedcting Elec- 
tricity; by William Falconer, M.D. F.R. S.—lIn this curious 
paper, Dr. Falconer has fhewn, at confiderable length, that the 
ancient philofophers knew more of the properties of electricity 
than is generally imagined ; that they were not only acquaint- 
‘ed with the attractive power of amber, and the /aprs lyacurius, 
-(fappofed to. be our tourmalin,) but likewife with the elecfric 
froke, communicated by the torpedo, and fome other fifhes. 
They had accurately obferved the nature of this extraordinary 
influence, though they knew not to what general principle it 
ought to be afcribed. They notice the ufe which the fifh 
makes of this propertyfor its defence and fupport, and its power 
of tranfmitting the ifroke through wood, metals, hemp, flax, 
and water: they even defcribe the organs in which the power is 
lodged; and recommend the ftroke, imparted by the living 
torpedo, for the cure of fevera] difeafes. .Inftanees are record- 
‘ed of inveterate head-achs, and the gout, being cured by it. 

The learned author makes it probable, that even the method 
-of drawing down the electrical fire from the clouds was known in 
‘very early times, particularly to Numa Pompilius, the fecond 
King of Rome; and that his fucceflor, Tullus Hoftilius, 
perifhed by unfkilful management of fo dangerous a procefs. 
Numa was an Etrufcan; and the Etrufcans, we learn from 
‘Diodorus Siculus, applied themfelves very eagerly to the ftudy of 
natural hiftory, and inveftigated the circumftances relative to 
thunder, more than all other men. Pliny alfo fpeaks of the 
calling down and reprefling of thunder, and of its having been 
brought down by King Porfena in Etruria, by means of fome 
facred rites. Numa-himéelf was undoubtedly a man of fcience: 
che rectified the calendar, and, by intercalation, brought the 
lunar and folar years to correfpond :, he was acquainted with 
the power of a concave {peculum in concentrating the fun’s 
rays, and it was in this way that the veftal fire was kindled : 
he inftituted religious ceremonies, and, among other acts, as 
Livy tells us, he erected an altar, on the Aventine mount, to 
‘Jupiter elicius, whom, it was faid, he had a power of drawing 
down from heaven, to explain what was portended. by thunder 
and lightnings, &c. According to Plutarch, Numa, not 
being acquainted with the means of procuring thunder, which 
knowlege he was defirous to acquire, applied to the goddefs 
Egeria, who taught him the method of drawing Jupiter, that 
is, thunder, down from heaven.—With regard to the death of 
‘Tullus Hoftilius, Livy fays, © on examining the commenta- 
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ries of Numa, and finding there certain occult and folemn fas 
crifices performed +m Jupiter edicius, he fet himfelf to execute 
thefe in private : but, from fome improper management, he not 
only failed of being favoured with any celeftial appearance, but 
was, through the wrath of Jove, excited by fuch improper rites, 
ftruck with lightning, and confumed, together with his palace.” 
Pliny gives a like account, that Tullus Hoftilius, ** while he: 
was imitating, in an unfkilful manner, the procefs of Numa 
for drawing down lightning, was ftruck with a thunderbolt,” 
All the hiftorians agree, that he perifhed in a ftorm, and during 
the performance of a private religious ceremony; and confider- 
ing the intent of thefe rites, which probably confifted of fome 
procefles that exhibited appearances of an electrical nature, the 
author thinks it is at leaft probable, that he really loft his life 
by his unfkilful management. 

Dr. F. takes notice of a remarkable paflage in Lucan, rela~ 
tive to this fubjeé&t. Arruns, a learned Etrurian, whom he 
had before defcribed as ** {killed in the motions of lightning,” 
is faid to have ** collected the fires of lightning that were dif- 
perfed through the fky, and to have buried them in the earth *.”” 
What is this, fays the Door, but the defcription of the ufe of 
a conductor, to fecure buildings from being ftruck by light- 
ning ? 

T he author next proceeds to fome conjectures concerning 
the means or inftruments employed in thefe operations. He 
fhews that the Etrurians worfhipped fpears, and were the in- 
ventors of that weapon :—that they might not employ a fingle 
{pear in fuch folemnities, but a number, or what Homer calls 
dovpo§uxn, or a kind of foreft of fpears, (Ody/- i. 128.)—that the 
firft places of worfhip were in the open air, and on mountains, 
or houfe-tops :—that Numa did not build a temple to Jupiter 
élicius, but an altar, on a hill :—that if a number of fpears, 
with the handles of dry wood, or of fome of the terebinthinate 
woods, which are bad conductors, were placed with the points 
upward, in an elevated fituation, they might exhibit a lumi- 
nous appearance, and, in certain feafons, colleé eletrical fire 
fufficient to make a great difcharge. 

In fhort, no one, who is in the leaft acquainted with this 
fubject, can be at any lofs to conceive, how Numa might have 
produced, with fafety to himfelf, all the miraculous effects that 
are afcribed to him, and how Tullus might have loft his life by 





* Fulminis edodus motus 
~ Arruus difperfos fulminis ignes 
Colligit, SF terra mefio.cum murmure condit. 


Lucan, Pharfal, i. 605, 607. 
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an unfkilful imitation of the fame procedure, by attracting the 
electric fire into his palace ; and as electrical-appearances in the 
atmofphere, on the points of fpears, the mafts of fhips, &c. 
were not uncommon, we can fee little difficulty in admitting, 
that men of obfervation and fagacity, applying themfelves in a 
peculiar manner to the ftudy of the phenomena of this kind, and 
of the cireumftances relative to them, might really have at- 
tained to the knowlege which the Etrurians are reported to 
have poffefied: but it muft be admitted, alfo, that how many 
foever of the electrical phenomena may have been known to 
the philofophers of thofe ages, they were known only as in- 
fulated facts, without any idea of a connedtion, or relation, 
between the attractive power of amber, the fhock communi- 
cated by the torpedo, and the igneous meteors of the atmo- 
fphere. 

Experiments on the Fufion ¢f Platina ; by Mr. Thomas Wil- 
lis, Chemif?, at the Hermitage, London.——In feveral of thefe 
experiments, the platina was completely fufed: but in others, 
even where the heat was more intenfc, its grains were only ag- 
glutinated : it was found capable of beginning to melt, fo as to 
form a {mooth furface, at 136° of Wedgwood’s thermometer, 
and to be in perfect fufion at 1§0°; and it alfo refifted a heat of 
between 165° and 175° of the fame thermometer. Different 
fluxes were indeed frequently employed : but thefe do not feem 
to have at all influenced the fufibility ; for the fufion fucceeded 
equally without any addition ; and in one of the experiments 
* for fufing platina dy it/e/f, it continued in a fluid ftate for more 
than five minutes after the crucible was taken from the fire ; 
for on breaking the crucible, it was perfectly fluid, and ran like 
melted Jead on the floor of the laboratory.’ 

The platina employed had been taken from different par- 
cels; and as this mineral is known to have aiways a greater or 
lefs admixture of iron, the above anomalies may perhaps be at- 
tributed, in part at leaft, to a difference in the quantity of that 
metal ; and if it be admitted, that the compound was more or 
lefs fufible according as it contained more or lefs iron, it will 
follow, that if the platina had been perfectly pure from iron, 
it poffibly would not have come into fufion at all in any of thefe 
fires. Something may have depended alfo on the management 
of the procefs itfelf: in moft of the experiments, the crucible, 
inftead of a flat cover, had a large crucible inverted over it, 
which is obvioufly an unfavourable circumftance, as the upper 
crucible keeps the burning fuel at a greater diftance from the 
lower, and perhaps from that very part of it where the fubject- 
matter of the operation is lodged: Mr. W. himfelf takes no- 
tice, in one of his experiments, that the upper crucible was 
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partly melted, but of the lower he only fays it was cracked by 
the preffure of the upper. 

The fpecific gravity of the different pieces of fufed platina, 
was from 12 toa little more than 16; whereas that of pure 
platina is 20 or 21: in oneof Mr. Willis’s experiments indeed, 
the gravity is faid to be 23.4, but we fufpect 23 to be a mif- 
print for 13, becaufe we think he would have taken more par- 
ticular notice of a fact fo extraordinary *. None of the pieces 
appear to have been at all malleable; he fent one of them to 
different polifhers and lapidaries, but it was fo hard that it 
fpoiled <heir tools ; a property which is known to belong to 
platina mixed with iron, but not to pure platina. 

Mr. W. acknowleges that he is unacquainted with what has 
been done on this fubjeét, on the continent. We can inform 
him, that pure platina is there manufactured into {mall crucibles, 
and other valuable veflels and inftruments, by a procefs differ- 
ent from his. The crude mineral is fluxed with arfenic; and 
by long continued fire, the arfenic, evaporating, carries with 
it the ferrugineous and other impurities; an effect which is 
farther promoted by the addition of gla{fs of phofphorus, and 
the fucceflive injection of fmall quantities of inflammable matter, 
to phofphorate and volatilize the glafs. In proportion as the 
platina becomes pure, it becomes unfufible, but acquires mal- 
leablity; fo that by cautious and repeated hammering, in a pro- 
per heat, it is brought by degrees to the form and folidity re- 
quired, fomewhat analogoufly to the refining of pig metal into 
wrought iron. By proceeding on fuch a plan, we doubt not 
that this experienced and intelligent chemift will prove as fuc- 

cefsful as any of the operators on the continent; and it is only 
to be regretted that the prefent dearnefs and {carcity of the ma- 
terial muft be a great obftacle to the extenfivenefs of its ufe. 


Some account of a Mine in which the aerated Barytes is found; 
by Mr. James Watt, jun.—Mr. Watt jultly obferves, that 


‘ The late fuccefsful and important application of the muriated 
barytes, in fcrophulous cafes, by Dr, Crawford, having much in- 
creafed the demand for that falt, it is become of coniequence to 
humanity that the means of procuring its bafis, the ponderous or 
barytical earth, fhould be facilitated, and its f{carcity diminithed, 
The method commonly employed, of obtaining it from the vitrio- 
lated barytes, by treating this latter with mild. alcali, or charcoal, 
1s troublefome and expenfive, whereas the aerated barytes prefents 
us with it naturally in fuch a ftate, that it may be immediately ufed 
for folution in acids, without any previous preparation whatever ; 





* There are feveral typographical errors in the book, befide 
thofe noticed in the errata, Cauk, the name of a mineral, is 
printed twice in this paper, for coak, the fuel, | 
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it is therefore much to be defired, that the fources from whence a 
plentiful fupply of this lately difcovered foffil may be obtained, 

- fhould be made known to the public, from whom its native places 
have hitherto been kept a fecret, and {pecimens of it been fold ra- 
ther for curiofity, than for ufe.’ 

Infligated by this laudable motive, he has given an account 
of the only mine in England *, in which, according to the beft 
of his information, any aerated barytes has been found, viz. 
the lead mine belonging to Sir Frank Standifh, Bart. at Anglezark, 
near Chorley, in Lancafbire. He defcribes the {trata of the mine 
and ‘of the adjacent country, as well as the barytes itfelf, and 
‘its fituation in the mine; anda plan of the difpofition of the 
veins of lead ore is annexed. 

‘ The matrix of the veins is aerated and vitriolated barytes. The 
‘former is found in‘greateft quantities next the furface, where it 1s 
‘almoft entirely free from any mixture of the latter, but becomes 
more and more contaminated with it in proportioa as the depth in- 
creafes, until in the lowermoft {trata it is fcarcely to be met with at 
all, the vitriolated having ufurped its place. ‘There is an evident 
tranfition from the aerated to the vitriolated barytes which may dif- 
tinétly be obferved thiough its different flages or gradations, in all 

arts of the mine.’ 

In a late advertifement for the fale of the murtated terra pon- 
derofa, it is aflerted that the mineral from which that falt is ob- 
tained, (meaning the aerated barytes,) frequently contains a 
quantity of arfenic and lead. Mr. Watt declares, that in all 
the fpecimens which he has feen, he has never been able to 
-detect arfenic in any form whatever, either chemically com- 
bined, or mechanically mixed or adhering ; and he imagines 
that the martial pyrites, which is one of the accompanyments 
of this as of many other mines, has been miftaken for arfenical 
pyrites or mifpickel. He obferves that the arfenical part of 
mifpickel itfeif, not being foluble in the muriatic acid, could 
be of no injury in preparing the muriated barytes ; and that it 
is hardly poffitle to confound either it or the blue lead-ore with 
aerated barytes. The aerated barytes, fuch as he has defcrib- 
ed, has been found, by the beft analyfes, to contain nothing 

-but the terra ponderofa and fixed air, with fometimes a fmall 
adventitious quantity of vitriolated barytes. What has lain 
long in the old works, becomes, indeed, penetrated with och- 
-reous water; which, infinuating itfelf between the fafciculi, 
gives a yellowifh tinge to the whole, and occafions it to be- 
come green from {trong heat; a circumftance which Fourcroy, 
‘jn a paper in the fourth volume of the annales de chimie, attri- 


#6 Tn Scotland, it has bean Keer rm the mines of Strontain and 
Dunglafs, near Dumbareon, but I have -not heard of its being yet 
difcovered on the continent.’ 
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butes to the difengagement of fixed air.--We have extracted 
thefe remarks with the fame view that the author has made 
them, ‘ that the idea of fo fimple a medicine being liable to 
contain fuch poifonous metals, might not render medical men 
unneceflarily {crupulous in prefcribing, or deter patients from 
taking it ;’ and yet we mutt confefs, that fome circumftances, 
mentioned in the following paper, feem to us to have rather a 
fufpicious afpect. . 

On the Effcs produced by different Combinations of the Terra 
Ponderofa given to Animals; by the fame.—This paper is in- 
troduced by a quotation from Dr. Leigh’s Natural Hiftory. of 
Lancafbire, &c. ftating, that the fpar of the lead mines of An- 
dlefack (the mineral in queftion,) is of a poifonous nature; 
that a pound of it will yield, by calcination, a dram of arfenic 
at the leaft, which lies between the lamellA ; that notwithftand- 
ing this, the neighbours thereabout will frequently take a {cruple 
of it at leaft, in fits of the ftone, in whom it vomits, purges, 
and works violently by urine; that fome have ventured to take 
a drachm, and that two perfons, whom he mentions, expired in 
nine hours after the dofe ; that the like quantity will kill a dog 
in about three hours, and that the dog, while living, is deeply 
lethargic. 

An account of effects fo remarkable and unexpected, coun- 
tenanced by a report of the miners, that this fubftance was 
ufed in the neighbourhood for deftroying rats, could not fail to 
engage the attention of Mr. Watt, and caufe an application to 
the decifive tribunal of experience. He gave the AERATED 
BARYTES to dogs, in dofes of a drachm; and found it, in all 
the trials, to produce frothing at the mouth, lethargy, paralyfis, 
and death. ‘The vITRIOLATED and NITRATED BARYTES OCe 
cafioned vomiting and purging, in a pretty violent degree: but 
the animals recovered, without fuftaining any permanent in- 
jury. The CAUSTIC BARYTES appears to have been milder 
ftill, for it only * brought on a vomiting and purging in about 
a couple of hours, after which the dog was a little fick, but 
foon recovered.’ 

This cauftic barytes had been prepared, by diffolving the 
aerated mineral in marine acid, precipitating by common al- 
cali, and calcining the precipitate in the ftrongeft of Mr. Wedg- 
wood’s fires, about 110° of his thermometer ;_ which fires, we 
believe, are continued for two or three days or longer, gradu- 
ally afcending to the above mentioned degree, and afterward 
as flowly fubfiding : the mineral itfelf could not be divefted. of 
its fixed air, even in that fire. Now, as the cauftic, or de- 
acrated barytes, though containing, under an equal weight, a 
iss greater 
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greater quantity of the barytic earth, was neverthelefs far mildet 
in its operation, than the aerated, it would feem to follow, 
either that the activity of this earth is greatly increafed by the 
union of fixed air with it, (a circumftance, of which we do not 
recollect that analogy affords any example,) or elfe, that /ome- 
thing befide fixed air is feparated or expelled by the folution or 
calcination ; and we are the more inclined to this laft fufpicion, 
as the effects of the native mineral feem to be not only differ- 
ent in degree, but in kind, from thofe of the preparations. We 

rfuade ourfelves, that the ingenious and intelligent young 


‘gentleman, who has difcovered to us fo much of the properties 


of this fingular fubftance, will perceive the neceflity of proceed- 
ing a little farther in the inquiry; particularly of afcertaining, 
whether the cauftic earth obtained from the uitriolated barytes 
will, when faturated by art with fixed air, have the fame viru- 
Jent operation as the aerated barytes of the mine. 

A Phyfical Inquiry into the Powers and Operations of Medi- 
cine ; by Thomas Percival, AZ. D. F.R.S. &ce. &e.—From 
the exquifite ftructure of the body, and the delicate connection 
of all its organs with each other, phyfiology has taught us, that 
the minutelt agent may excite a movement capable of being 
propagated to any part of the fyftem, or even through the 
whole of it, by a fympathetic energy, independent, and far 
beyond the power, of the primary inftrument of motion. It 
has been‘ inferred, and it begins now to be the prevailing doc- 
trine of our fchools, that the proper action of a medicine is con- 
fined to the nerves or fibres to which it is immediately applied ; 
that when received into the ftomach, after its firft impreffion 
on the very fenfible coats of that organ, its nature is gradually 
changed by the folvent powers of the gaftric juices ; or, if in- 
capable of being digefted into nutritious chyle, that it is carried 
off through the inteftina] canal. 

Dr. Percival thinks that this idea is much too limited ; and 
that the operation of medicines is to be meafured by a more en- 
Jarged feale than any that has yet been applied to it. 

1. Medicines may a&t by an immediate impreffion on the flo-~ 
mach ; in their proper form, or in a ftate of decompotition, or 
by new powers acquired from combination or change. The 
inftantaneous effects of a moderate quantity of wine, in lafii- 
tude and fatigue, evince the fympathy of the ftomach with the 
whole animated fyftem, Its nerves feem to be endued with di- 
verfified fenfibilities ; the impreffions made on it having their 
appropriated influence on different and diftant parts. An eme~ 
tic, as foon as it produces naufea, abates the foree and velocity 
of the heart, and affects the whole feries of blood-veffels, from 
ee their 
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their origin to their minuteft ramifications ; as is evident from 
the palenefs of the fkin, and the efficacy of emetics in ftopping 
hzmorrhages. 

2. Medicines may pa/s into the circulation, in one or other of 
the {tates above defcribed ; and being conveyed to diftant parts, 
may there exert appropriated energies. When cantharides, 
taken into the ftomach, occafion a ftranguary, or when fulphur 
or aflafcetida impregnate the perfpiration with their fmell, or 
when madder ftains the bones, or logwood the urine, &c. 
without affecting the intermediate parts, or being perceivable 
in the blood or other fecretions, the Do@or conceives, either 
that the feveral fubftances are changed in the ftomach, and in 
that changed {tate are peculiarly adapted to act on the refpective 
organs ; or rather, that their component parts are feparated in 
the ftomach, and, after paffing the circulation in this fepa- 
rate ftate, are reunited by elective attraction; an event 
which he thinks not more fingular than the revival of a metal 
from its calces or folutions, and many other chemical pheno- 
mena. Butter, he obferves, is often impregnated with the tafte 
and fmell of certain vegetables on which the cows have paf- 
tured ; though the milk, the checfe, and the whey, have na 
difagreeable flavour. 

3. Medicines introduced into the circulation, may affeé the 
general conftitution of the fluids, produce changes in their par- 
ticular qualities, or counteract the morbific matter with which 
they may be charged. 

The above is an outline, (which is all that our limits will 
permit us to give,) of the Doctor’s enlarged f{cale of hypothefes, 
fo far as he has yet carried it. We {hall only add, that many 
curious obfervations, interefting on their own account, are ad 
duced in illuftration of the fecond divifion ; and that the parti- 
cular confideration of the third is referved for a future paper. 
The prefent is dated in November 1786. 

Conjfiderations relative to the Nature of Wool, Silk, and Cot. 
ton, as Objects of the Art of Dying ; on the various Preparations 
and Mordants requifite for ihefe different Subflances; and on the 
Nature and Properties of colouring Matter. Together with fome 


Obfervations on the Theory of Dying in general, and particularly 
the Turkey Red; sy Thomas Henry, F. R.S. &c. 


‘ The dying of woollen and filken goods, (Mr. Henry obferves,) 
has long fince attained a confiderable degree of excellence, while 
the manufaGurers of cotton, owing to the {mall attraction of that 
fublitance for colouring matter, have been very deficient in this 

oint. Till within thefe few years, the colours emploved in the 
dying of fuftians and cotton-velvets were few; and, even at this 
day, many of them are fugitive. But it matt be allowed that great 
improvements 
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improvements have been made within thefe few years ; improve-. 
sents which have been principally owing to the ingesuity and pub- 
ic fpirit of Mr. Wilfon, of this Society ; who by the application of 
chemical principles, and by a diligent inveftigation of the nature of 
colouring fabftances, laid the foundation om which the prefent fa- 


Bric is ereéted. , 
« Much room is, however, ftill left for the improvement of the 


art; and Iam convinced that it is only by our practical dyers acquir- 
ing chemical knowlege, that it can ever be ectected to any great ex- 
tent. While men do not underitand the grounds on which they 
fhould proceed, many errors muit arife, many needlefs materials 
mult be employed, and much expence, which might be fpared, 
muft be incurred. ‘To promote this defireable end, I fhall, with 
the permiffion of this Society, Jay. before them, not only fuch in- 
formation as I have extracted from the beft writers on the fubjeé, 
{Hellot, Macquer, D’Apligny, &c.] but fuch faéts as I have been 
able to collect, and obfervations which I have had opportunities of 
making, tending to form a juft theory of dying, and efpecially of 
thofe procefles Where mordants are employed.’ 

The memoir is divided into three parts. In the firf, the au- 
thor confiders the ftriking, and now well-known differences in 
the nature of wool, filk, linen, and cotton, with regard to 
their facility of receiving, and tenfity of retaining, colours. He 
ftates, more diffufively than perhaps was neceflary, the hypo- 
thefis of dyes being received, and mechanically faftened, in the 

ores of the fubjects, and of the differences proceeding from a 
diverfity in the number and magnitude of the pores ; an hypothefis 
which feems fufficiently refuted by an obfervation quoted from 
Macquer, viz. that wool, whofe pores, according to the hy- 
pothetis, are the largeft and moft numerous, and which ought 
therefore to require the greateft quantity of colouring matter to 
fil} them, is neverthelefs dyed with lefs than one half of the co- 
Jour which is neceflary for bringing filk to the fame fhade ; 
though the filk imbibes the colouring matter as completely, 
Jeaving the liquor as much exhaufted of dye as the wool does. 
Mr. Henry thinks it therefore moft probable, (and few, we 
believe, will now think otherwife,) ¢ that dying is a mere ap- 
plication of colouring matter to the fibres of the materials to 
he dyed, aided by a chemical attraétion between thefe fub- 
ftunces.” He fhews, fro:n chemical analyfis, that the feveral 
materials differ confiderably in their component parts: but 
fittle can be thence inferred with refpect to the properties of the 
compounds themfelves ; and perhaps a fimple enumeration of 
thofe properties would be the moft ufeful theoty that can at 
prefent be formed on this part of his fubjeé. | 
"He next explains the preparatory operations, by which the 
refpective fubltances are cleanfed and made white; in confe- 

quence 
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uence of which, the dying liquor is, in moft cafes, more ea- 
fily abforbed, and the colour made to appear more brilliant, 
He mentions, in a note, a new mode of bleaching linen, by 
means of the dephlogiflicated marine acid, which has been intro- 
duced into the Manchetter manufaétures, fince the reading of 
this paper, (Wecember, 1786,) which not only fhortens: the 
time to a few hours, inftead of:a month or'two, which the 
common method of procedure requires, but likewife occafions 
the goods to be fent up in a ftate much better adapted to the 
fubfequent procefies. This firft part of the memoir concludes 
with a divifion of the materia tin@oria, on Macquer’s plan 
with fome improvements. ' (82 ta 
The fecond part treats of another fpecies of preparation, by 
means of mordants, or faline liquors, .which have been: {uppofed 
to operate by opening and enlarging the pores: of ‘the fubjed, 
for the more effeétual reception of the colouring particles ; and 
likewife by forming a:neutral falt, difficult of folution, which 
ferves to cement and fixthem. Mr. Henry fhews that this isa 
falfe idea, and that the office of all the mordants ‘is to furnifh an 
earthy bafis, which fome of the dying drugs have naturally, but 
much the greater number have'‘not, and whole eflential proper. 
ties are,—to be perfectly: white, that it may refle& the colours 
with the great-ft brilliance, —to havea ftrong affinity, or'che- 
mical attraction, both to the fubject and to the colouring mat- 
ter,—to be folubie in acids, becaufe it muft be applied‘in a ti- 
quid ftate,—and yet not to be foluble very eafily, or at leaft eo 
form a compound not eafily foluble by its union with other fub- 

ftances in the proces. jie Si 
The principal materials employed for bafes are, the ‘earth of 
alum, and calx of tin. ‘The {trong attraétion of thefe to co- 
Jauring matter, particularly the red and yellow, 4$ “hence evi-« 
dent,—if a folution of alum be. poured” into water deeply 
tinged with madder or weld, the earth ‘will quit its. acid to 
unite with the colouring particles, and form with'them a’ pre- 
cipitate or laque, from which it cannot .be {eparated by ‘the 
action of water or {pirit of wine, and * which is not even to- 
tally deftroyed by that of fire ;’ and in like manner, if folutiog 
of tin in agua regia be poured into water tinged with cochineal, 
the tin calx quits the acid, unites with the colour; and forms 
with it the beautiful red precipitate called carmine.  Calces of 
other metals, [probably of all,] have Jikewife a ftrong attrac+ 
tion to colouring matter: thofe of lead and bifmuth are fome- 
times ufed for this purpofe, but ‘ have defe@&s which render 
them lefs eligible. “Che calx of zinc may perhaps be ufefully 
employed, but it fhould firft be thoroughly purified fram the 
iron which it generally contains.’’ All thee ferm white bafes 
for 
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for the more brilliant reds and yellows. Copper alfo is ufed fot 
yellows; and iron, with the aftringent matter of vegetables, 
produces black. 

The author proceeds to the mode of applying thefe fubftances, 
and examines the-decompofitions and new combinations which 
take place in the feveral operations. As alum contains a fur- 
plus of vitriolic acid, or more than is fufficient for the fatura- 
tion of its‘earth, this redundant acid, becoming concentrated 
in dying,-would be injurious to the fubject, and therefore re- 
quires to be neutralized. For cotton, one eighth of pearl- 
afhes is added to the alum; for woollen, about one fifth 
of tartar; which laft falt being compofed of an alcali fuperfa~ 
turated with a peculiar acid, the furplus vitriolic acid, by the 
known laws of affinity, unites with the alcali, and difengages. 
the tartareous acid, which does no injury to wool. For filk, 
the alum is ufed alone; the filk heing found to retain a fuffi- 
ciency of the alcaline or foapy matter employed for fcouring it, 
to neutralize the fuperabundant acid. 

The-alaminous liquor ufed by the printers, for red and yel+ 
low, is more complex ; and Mr. H. developes, with great in« 
genuity, the ¢urious tran{pofitions which happen in it. To 
three pounds of alum, diflolved in a gallon of hot water, one 

und anda half of fugar of lead is added, the mixture ftirred 
for a confiderable time, and the agitation frequently repeated 
for two or three days: a few ounces of whiting are then add« 


- ed, gradually, as a ftrong effervefcence enfues; the ufe of 


which ingredient is only to faturate the fuperabundant acid of 
the alum. - Here the vitriolic acid of the alum unites with the 
Jead of the other falt, forming a compound whieh poffefles very 
little folubility, and which accordingly falls to the bottom in form 
of a white precipitate. At the fame time, the earth of alum, 
thus fet at liberty in a finely divided ftate, is attacked and dif- 
folved by the acetous acid which has been difengaged from the 
{ugar of lead; and a very foluble falt is the refult, which of 
courfe remains diflolved in the water. ‘This liquor, thickened 
with gum, is applied by means of blocks to the cloth: the 
piece being afterward dried in a hot ftove, the acetous acid be- 
coming highly concentrated and very volatile, not having any 
ftrong attachment, (as the vitriolic acid has,) to the aluminous 
earth, flies off, and leaves the earth adhering to the cloth, 
ready to receive the colour. Thus the liquor is not, as the 
artifts imagine it to be, a mixture of alum and fugar of Jead, 
but merely a folution of alum-earth in vinegar ; and the author 
has difcovered, that a folution of tin calx in the fame acid, (if 
fuch a preparation fhould be found to have any advantage above 
thofe commonly ufed,) may be eafily obtained in the fame man- 

ner ; 
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ner; viz. by adding to a folution of tin in marine acid, a fo- 
lution of fugar of lead: the marine acid unites and precipitates 
with the lead, and the vegetable acid unites with and diflolves 

e tin. 

. After an account of the general preparations for wool, filk; 
and cotton, Mr. Henry enters into a particular detail of the 
procefs for dying the Turkey or Adrianople red on catton, 
confifting of fifteen diftin& operations ; of which we can only 
obferve in general, that the cotton is impregnated by the re- 
peated application of liquors compofed of alcali, oil, and the 
foluble part of fheeps dung; then galled, alumed, and dyed 
with madder. 

The third part of this memoir is employed in eftablifhing a 
theory of dying, (fome of the principal points of which we have 
already anticipated,) particularly of the very complex procefs 
of the Turkey red. Mr. H. fhews, at great length, that the 
moft eflential part of this procefs is the impregnation with ant- 
mal matter, fo that the cotton acquires the fame power which 
animal fibres. poflefs, of attracting and retaining colours, and the 
bafes to which the colours adhere. This idea is not indeed new; 
the late Dr. Lewis mentions an attempt made by him to, ani- 
malize cotton by a fimilar procedure * ; and the Abbé Mazéas, 
in a volume of Memoires publifhed by the French Academy in 
1763 t, gives many curious experiments on the fubject, which 
Mr. Henry does not appear to. have feen. The Abbé finds, 
that the tenacity of the dye does not depend _/a/ely on the ani-. 
malization, but in part on the peculiar property of the dying 
material ufed ; for it is not every:colour, nor every red, \that 
will adhere to the prepared cotton, but only the reds of the 
madder clafs, which have fo ftrong an affinity to fome fpecies 
of animal matter, as to ftain the bones red when eaten by ani- 
mals in food. Mr. H. has, however, given new and intereft- 
ing explications of feveral parts of the procefs; and the whole 
of this long memoir merits the attention of all who are cone 
cerned in dying: he has applied, in many parts of it, to very 
good purpofe, the chemical knowlege which he fo juftly re- 
commends at the beginning. 

We fhall extraé from it only one more obfervation, which 
occurs toward the end, refpecting the black dye : 

* Green vitriol was formerly ufed ; but the calx of iron is too 
much dephlogifticated in this falt; and the black produced by it is. 
not permanent. Solutions of iron in acetous acid have of late been, 
preferred, efpecially for cotton, and even folutions of that metal, 

* Philofoph, Commerce of Art, p. 431. 

+ Memoires des favans Etrangers, tom. iv. 
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; made by macerating it with alder bark and water, in which the 
| aftringent principle fhould feem to unite with the vegetable acid, to 
form the folvent. In thefe folutions the iron is not too much de- 
| prived of its phlogifton ; and, contrary to thofe made in mineral 

i acids, they. improve with age, for the vegetable acid, tending to 
| utridity, evolves phlogifton, which unites with the iron ; whereas 
| the vitriolic folution is continually parting with that volatile prin- 
: tiple, and thereby becoming-not only lefs fit for producing black- 

riefs, but the calx of iron, when highly dephlogifticated, is very 
jnjurious to the texture of the cloth.” 

’ This obfervation may perhaps reconcile the oppofite opi- 
i? nions, of cloth being weakened, and not weakened, by the 
a black dye; experiment has decided in favour of both, and both 
may be equally true, the difference in the effect depending on 
the ftate of the vitriolic folution. We fhould imagine, how- 
i ever, that the injurioufnefs of the dephlogifticated folution is 

ay not owing to the iron calx, which does not appear to have any 
a i corrofive quality, but to the fuperabundant vitriolic acid ; for, 
a, in proportion as the calx becomes dephlogifticated, it feparates 
from ‘the folution, and precipitates in an ochery ftate; and that 
portion of acid, which before held it diflolved, remains of courfe 


free in the liquor. 
b here -Chy «MATHEMATICAL, &c. 


Some Properties of Geometrical Series, explained in the Solu- 
tion of a Problem which hath been thought indeterminate. By 
John Rotheram, AZ D. 
| | _ The problem of which Dr. Rotheram has given the re- 
folution, is this: * The fum of the terms of any geometrical 
ay feries being given, and-alfo the fum of their fquares, to deter- 
mine the feries.” The Dotor has refolved the problem with 
brevity, but can fcarcely be faid to have done it with perfpi- 
cuity; as the reafon of the fteps which he has taken does 
not readily appear. The refult of his inveftigation is this ge- 
neral rule: Divide the fum of the fquares by the fum of the 
| feries: add the quotient to, and fubtraét it from, the fum of 
et the feries. Divide the fum by the difference ; the quotient 
: will be the ratio, and the remainder equal to twice the firft 
i t term; from which the feries is readily formed. 

We do not know from what authority Dr. Rotheram fays 
r this problem has been thought indeterminate: it is obvioufly 
otherwife; for though the queflion involves three unknown 
, quantities, yet he has two exprefs conditions given, and a 
third is implied in the terms being in geometrical progreffion. 
: ; ' ~He adds, if r, the ratio, be fuppofed negative, the feries 
xaer+er'+exri+, &c. ad infinit. becomes x—xr+«r*>— 
| wri-+-, oc. ; and, as*it is well known that the flim of the for- 
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mer is, - “, the fum of the latter, by changing the fign of 
the quantity r, will be : ; and if, in this feries, rr, the 
I-+-r 


feries will be x—x+x—x-+, &c. ad infinit. and its fum 


= . ¢ I have,’ fays Dr. Rotheram, ‘ added this laft 
I+1 

feries, becaufe it has lately been the fubject of much debate, 
and I have determined its fum by a different method to others. 


. — : ; . ° x 
Mr. Vince is right in calling the fum of this feries —, though 
ae 


the method by which he made his deduétion is falfe, and which 
gave his opponents the opportunity of faying, that the fum of 


the feries might have been <a ie" *___, as well as =.” 
3 4 any thing 2 


The fum of this feries is here neatly derived: but we appre- 
hend that the parties concerned may object to this ftatement of 
the difpute ; as they will, perhaps, think that Mr, Vince’s mode 
of defining the fum of a feries gave as much room, at leaft, for 
their objection, as his mode of inveftigating it. 

On Halos, by the Rev. James Wood, 4. M. Fellow of St. 
Fohn’s College, Cambridge. 

On the 30th of November 1786, Mr. Wood faw three very 
brilliant halos round the moon, at Cambridge. ‘The order of 
the colours, beginning from the moon, was, white of a confi- 
derable breadth, ycllow, orange, red; violet, green, yellowith, 
red ; violet, green, yellowifh, red. The red of a fourth was juft 
vifible. The radii of the rings might be about one, two, and three 
degrees: but they were not meafured, The red in the inner ring 
feemed, in each cafe, to be contiguous to the violet in the next. 

On the 2d of December following, a fingle halo was feen 
round the moon, at about a degree and a quarter from it: 
the colours followed one another in the fame order which they 





 obferved in thofe mentioned above ; and the red colour of a 


fecond halo was juft difcernible, the diameter of which, as 
nearly as could be determined by the eye, was double the dia- 
meter of the inner one. Mr. Wood obferves, that the order 
in which the colours were fituated, as well in thefe, as in all 
the halos which he has feen, is fimilar to the order affigned to 
them by Sir Ifaac Newton, at the end of the fecond book of his 
Optics ; and, confequently, contrary to the order in which 
they are laid down by Des Cartes and Huygens: but he thinks 
the hypothefis by which Newton attempted to account for the 
appearance of thefe meteors, is equally unfatisfa€tory with 

Rev. May 17091. C thofe 
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thofe which the two latter gentlemen had employed for the 
fame purpofe ; and he therefore endeavours to eftablifh another, 
founded on the principles which are laid down in the ninth 
chapter of the fecond book of Smith’s Optics ; and for which 
we muft refer to the paper itfelf, as it is utterly impoffible for 


us to explain them without the figures. thew WV. 
. , & 


[ To be continued. | 





Art. II. Mr. Moore’s full Inquiry into the Subje& of Suicide. 


[ Article concluded from our laft Volume, p. 403.] 


AVING laid before our readers a general view of the argu- 
ments of this elaborate work, we now proceed to felect 
fuch paflages as may at once ferve to entertain the reader, and 
to give him fome idea of the variety and extent of the author’s 


reading on the fubjeét which he treats. 

As the widows of Malabar and other eaftern nations afford 
a {plendid example of religious fuicide, we fhall begin our ex- 
tracts with the author’s account of a conteft between the wives 
of Ceteus, an Indian officer, about 2000 years ago, which 
of them fhould have the privilege of being burned on her huf- 


band’s funeral pile: 

‘ The conteft was ftrong between the two wives of an Indian offi- 
cer named Ceteus, who had been flain* in battle, which fhould 
have the diltinguifhing privilege of burning on her hufband’s fune- 
ral pile (for to one only it was permitted to make this bloody facri- 
fice.) One pleaded her priority of conjugal attachment; the other 
objected her rival’s pre nancy, and that fhe could not confiltently 
with the laws deftroy her infant with herfelf. The reafoning of the 
younger wife being admitted, the elder retired with the ftrongeft 
marks of dejeétion and defpondency ; as if fhe had been found guilty 
of fome great offence. But the other rejoicing in her victory, ap- 
proached the pile crowned with garlands, and clothed in all bridal 
array. She was led forth by her neareft relations, who fang hymns 
in celebration of her virtues. She then diftributed the ornamental 
parts of her drefs, which was very rich and much adorned with 
jewels, among her furrounding friends. Having taken her laft fare- 
well, fhe was conducted up the pile by her own brother, and thus 
finifhed her life heroically amid the fhouts and acclamations of an 
immenfe crowd of fpeétators. All the troops under arms marched 
thrice round the pile, while the combutftibles were lighting up; and 
fhe, embracing her hufband’s dead body, expreffed no ignoble fears 
or apprehenfions as the flames approached her. This heroine excited 





‘ * The battle was fought between Antigonus and Eumenes near 
the Tigris, fome time after the death of Alexander the Great: and 
the following account is the fubitance of what is to be found in 


Diod. Sic. Lib. xix.’ 
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the pity of fome fpectators; whilft others broke forth into extra- 
vagant praifes of her fortitude: but fome of the Greeks, who were 
prefent, reprobated fuch practices as barbarous and inhuman.’ 


This account is followed by another example of the fame 
kind of female intrepidity in modern times, which the author 
‘has extracted from Holwell’s Interefting Events of Bengal ; to 


which we refer the reader, 
Mr. Moore’s opinion concerning the origin of this cuftom, 


which is a fubje& involved in much obfcurity, is thus expre{- 
fed: 


‘ It is well known, that in the moft ancient times and among 
nations not far emerged out of the clouds of ignorance and barba- 
rifm, very confufed notions prevailed (bat ftill there were fome) of 
an exiltence after death. As thefe notions were not very fpiritual- 
ized, it was no wonder, that the ideas entertained of a future ftage of 
exiftence, fhould entirely correfpond with thofe of their prefent 
lives; and that thefe very ignorant and unenlightened people could 
have no more exalted conceptions of futurity, than as a ftate, in 
which they were to enjoy every delight of their heart on earth in an 
enlarged degree and an uninterrupted fruition. It was therefore 
very natural to conceive, that what had contributed highly to their 
gratifications on earth, muft do the fame in their future exiftence. 
From hence a general cuftom arofe among all unenlight- 
ened nations, (and the fame is ftill to be found among thofe, 
who continue in their ignorance and darknefs) of not fuffer- 
ing their friends to go into the other world unaccompanied with 
whatever was neceflary for their comfortable or pleafurable fubfift- 
ence in this: hence the furnifhing of their deceafed friend with pro- 
vifions, clothes and arms, as well as animals of various forts for 
his better accommodation in his new ftation. But the idea was 
carried further on the fame principle; and it was conceived, that 
thofe friends, thofe relations and domeftics, who had been beft be- 
loved by the deceafed party, and moft ufeful to him on earth, would 

alfo be able to continue their fervices, and to contribute to his hap- 
pinefs in * his new life. Hence followed a defire and readinefs on 
moft 





‘ * The dottrine of the immortality of the foul, falfely underftood, 
has almoft throughout all nations and in every age, engaged women, 
flaves, fubjects, friends, to murder themfelves; that they might go 
and ferve in the other world the object of their refpe&t and love in 
this. Thus it was in the Weft Indies and among the Danes; and 
thus it is at prefent in Japan, in Macafler, and many other places. 
Thefe cuftoms do not fo dire&ily proceed from the doétrine of the 
immortality of the foul, as from that of the refurrection of the body ; 
from whence they have drawn this confequence, that after death the 
fame individual will have the fame wants, the fame fentiments, the 
{ame paffions. In this point of view, the doétrine of the immorta- 
lity of the foul has a prodigious effet on mankind, becaufe the idea 
of only a fimple change of habitation is more withia the reach of the 
C 2 human 
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mott occafions in beloved wives, in favourite flaves, voluntarily to 
deprive themfelves of that life, which was now become ufelefs here, 
by the demife of their lord, but which might continue to be fervice- 
able to him, where he was gone. Where this was notdone voluntarily, 
it was generally required and executed by the cuftoms of the coun- 
try; and thus it naturally became a matter of fhame and reproach, 
not to be willing to pay this laft tribute of refpect and duty. From 
hence then a very fair and probable origin may be traced of an im- 
molation of wives to the manes of their hufbands ;—an immolation 
partly voluntary and partly forced; in which a diverfity of rites 
and cuftoms were obferved according to the different fentiments and 
religious ufages of the nations, among whom it prevailed. The 
Indian facrifice on thefe occafions was much circum{cribed to what 
it was in other nations; being confined to one wife and unaccom- 
panied with any thing elfe. This was owing to their doctrine of 
the metempfychofis, which takes away the idea of having the fame 
purfuits and paffions in the next ftage of exiftence. In India it was 
confidered as a matter of religion, and rather for the benefit of the 
woman burning than to be of any ufe tothe deceafed. But whether 
thefe practifes firft took their rife in India and were diffufed from 
thence; or whether they were copied by the Indians from other 
nations, is equally immaterial and difficult to determine at this 
diftance of time: as it is alfo, at what period the practice of wives 
burning in India might commence. However it is pretty clear, 
thatfuch a practice could not have prevailed before thedndians had 
loft fight of the purity of their ancient faith and doétrines ; and 
had fallen much from their fame for wifdom and knowledge; or 
at leaft till their Bramins ufed that knowledge to the purpofes of 

aining an undue influence and power over the minds of the vulgar. 
The firft a€tual example recorded (or at leaft that has fallen within 
the author’s knowledge) of a wife burning in India, is that of the 
wife of Ceteus abovementioned, in the age fucceeding Alexander’s, 
or about two thoufand years ago; but then it is declared at that 
time to have been done according to a very ancient cuftom or law 
of that country.’ 


The author goes on to develope the laws attending this fin- 
gular cuftom : 


‘ In the year 1773 a number of learned Bramins met at Fort 
William in Bengal, at the requeft and by the encouragement of 
Governor Haftings, to compile a code of what they could colleé& 
of their ancient laws. This they completed in the year 1775, and 
tranflated it from the original Shanfcrit into the Perfian language. 
Mr. Halhed was then employed by the Governor General, to tranf- 
Jate from the Perfian, and the work was completed and printed in 
London in the year 1777, under the title of ** A Code of Gentoo 
Laws or Ordinations of the Pundits *.” ‘The antiquity of thefe 





human underlianding, and more adapted to flatter the heart, than 
the idea of a new modification.— Montefquieu, Spirit of Laws, vol. 
II. b. xxiv. c. xix.’ ) 

‘ * Pundits are Gentoo lawyers or learned Bramins, who alone un- 
derftand the Shanfcri: language.’ 


laws 
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laws is immenfe and not to be afcertained. In chap. xx. title, ‘‘ Of 
what concerns Women,” the paflage relative to burning is as fol- 
lows: ** It is proper for a woman after her hufband’s death to burn 
herfelf in the fire with his corpfe. Every woman who thus burns, 
fha}l remain in Paradife with her hufband three crore and fifty lacks 
of years, by defliny. If fhe cannot burn, fhe muft in that cafe pre- 
ferve an inviolable chaltity : if fhe remains always chafte, the goes 
to Paradife ; and if fhe does not preferve her chaftity, fhe goes to 
Hell.”? ‘This then feems an original law, by which the matter of 
burning appears to be neither abfolutely compulfatory, nor yet en- 
tirely optional. ‘* It is proper ;” that is, it is a fit and becoming 
action ; to the performance of which a great reward is annexed. 
But if female weaknefs and timidity prevail over refolution, fo 
that a woman cannot burn, it is not a matter to be pafled over in 
filence ; fince fhe muft then perform another condition in order to 
be entitled to future happinefs ;—‘* fhe muft preferve an inviolable 
chaftity.”” This feems the only condition, which was to accompany 
a refufal ; and which if performed, the woman was to fuffer no de- 
gradation or diminution of chara&ter. Butin procefs of time a va- 
riety of circumitances have been ingrafted on the fimplicity * of this 
ancient law. It has been determined, that a pregnant woman can- 
not burn, fhe having no right to involve her child’s death with her 
own; alfo that if the hufband die at a confiderable diftance from his 
wife, fhe is not to burn, unlefs fhe can procure fome parts of his 
clothing, fuch as his turban or girdle, to wear on the pile; that 
the firft choice belongs to the frft wife, (for the Indians allow po- 
lygamy) upon whofe refufal only it devolves to the fecond ; that the 
an{wer is to be given in twenty-four hours, but not fooner; that no 
advantage may be taken of the very firft impreffions of grief; and. 
when once given, be it either way, it cannot be retracted. Some- 
times the firit wife refufes and the fecond burns; at others they both 
refufe, and the worfe confequence attending the refufal now-a-days 
is, lying under an imputation and reproach of being wanting to their 
own honour and purification, and of not promoting the profperity 
of their family. It often happens, that if the firft wife be childlefs 
and the fecond have children, the latter puts in her claim of burn- 
ing in preference to the former, that fhe may have this opportunity 
of aggrandizing her children ; fince the truth is, that the children 
in this cafe are deemed more iliuftrious, are fought in marriage b 

the more opulent and honourable of their ‘* caft,”? and ftand a bet- 
ter chance of being received into one of a fuperior dignity. It is 
very certain, that the houfehold Bramins take the utmoft pains to 
inftil into the minds of females, (for what caufes are beft known to 
themfelves) the higheit ideas of the glory and honour of this volun- 
tary facrifice ; that they inftruct them eagerly to embrace fuch an op- 
portunity of dying, as a peculiar blefling, which will place them 
immediately in the higheit boboon or {phere of purification without 





* * See Holwell and Halhed in their works aforementioned, as 
authorities for the affertions that follow.’ 
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pafling through the intermediate * ones. Thus worked up by their 
priefts from earlieft infancy to an enthufiaftic notion of a death fo 
advantageous and honourable to themfelves and families, it is no 
wonder, that fo many Indian women have in all ages, (and continue 
fo to do at this day) eagerly coveted and heroically undergone this 
fiery trialk A Chriftian martyr cannot have more reliance on his 
faith and on his God, when he undergoes an ‘‘ involuntary” burn- 
ing for the fame, than an Indian wife has confidence in that prin- 
ciple of her feét, which encourages her voluntarily to feek this vio- 
Jent and painful death. Superitition and enthufiafm in more en- 
lightened countries will go great lengths, even to the furrender of 
lite itfelf, when buoyed up by any fyftem of early education, popu- 
lar prejudice, or religious enthufiafm. Let not then the European 
lady, who perchance thinks it poflible to ‘‘ furvive”’ her deceafed 
hufband, pafs too hafty a condemnation on the condué of her Gen- 
too-fifter, only becaufe the Jatter is anxious to make her practice 
coincide with her principles.’ 

Other inftances of religious fuicide are to be found among 


the Gentoos : | 

¢ In Banaris, where there is a kind of Gentoo univerfity, on the 
banks of the Ganges, much celebrated for the fanctity of its mem- 
bers, there ftill fubfifts a fchool of ancient Bramins or Gymnofo- 
phifts, who ftudy the Shanfcrit or facred language, which is efteemed 
the moft ancient of the Eaft. They likewife declare, (but only to 
their initiated) that idols are introduced only to catch the attention 
of the vulgar by vifible forms, being only different emblems of one 
fupreme Deity. They however Jead the common people for various 
reafons to pay the higheft acts of adoration to thefe grotefque 
figures ¢, and inculcate the diftinguifhed honour of even facrificing 
their lives before the images of their divinities. In confequence of 
this, many a religious enthufiaft on certain feftivals proftrates him- 


felf in the duft at che approach of the ido! { Jaggernaut, and with 
extended 





« *-«« The Bramins aflign fourteen (Holwell fays fifteen) bhoobuns 
or {pheres ; fevea below and fix above the earth (which is one it- 
felf). The feven below are inhabited by a variety of ferpents; the 
fix above are fo many Paradifes for the reception of thofe, who me- 
rita removal from the lower earth, The higheft or moft exalted of 
thefe {pheres is called *‘ Suttee,”’ and is the refidence of Brihma and 
his particular favourites, This is the place of deftination for thofe 
men, who have never uttered a falfehood during their lives, and for 
thofe women, who have voluntarily burned themfelves with their 
hufbands.”—Hatuen’s Preface to Code of Gentoo Laws.’ 

* + Many fects of Gentoos inflict the molt cruel tortures on their 
own bodies, and devote themfelves to death with extraordinary tor- 
ment, in honour of their religion and laws. Witnefs the Banians 
and others.’ 

« ft See Holwell in his Account of Gentoo Fafts and Feftivals. 


Alfo Voiltaire’s State of Nations (from Tavernier) and Collier’s 
General 
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extended arms fupplicates the horrid image, ‘ that he will be 
pleafed to fuffer him to be crufhed in pieces under the wheels of 
his chariot.” If any one happens to be thus killed, his body is 
burnt, and his afhes are preferved as holy relics. But this profound 
adoration of their idols, even to becoming fuicides for their ima- 

ined honour and glory, is by an eafy tranfition through the medi- 
um of religious influence and fuperftition, made to pafs from the 
idol to his chief prieft or minifter. For Tavernier relates (as he is 

voted by Voltaire) ‘* that he was himfelf a witnefs at Agra, one 
of the capitals of India, that when a certain great Bramin died, a 
merchant, who had long been his difciple and ftudied under him, 
came to the Dutch faétory in order to fettle his accounts, as being 
refolved to follow his great mafter into the other world ; and ac- 
cordingly he ftarved himfelf to death in {pite of all remonftrance to 


the contrary.” 
Of the honour paid to fuicide by the ancient Scandinavians, in 


the worfhip of their god Odin, the author gives the following 
account : 





_—_—- _—— 


Generai Di&tionary at the word Narfinga, now Bifnager, and the 
authors he quotes. 

«N.B. Jaggernaut is the fame with Biftnou or Viftnou. His chief 
temple is faid to be in the province of Orixa in the Carnatic, and 
to be attended by five hundred priefts. ‘The image, which is carried 
about in annual proceffion, is an irregular pyramidal black ftone, 
of about four or five hundred weight, with two rich diamonds near 
the top to reprefent eyes; and the nofe and mouth painted with 
vermilion. 

‘* Quilacara, a celebrated town on the borders of the Indies, is 
remarkable for a Jubilee celebrated there once in twelve years. On 
the morning of the feftival the Raja of the place, who is both fo- 
vereiga and high prieft, mounts a {caffold, and having ftripped him- 
felf naked, is wafhed all over by his attendants. He then makes an 
oration to the people, telling them, that he is to offer up himlelf a 
free-will offering to the gods. ‘lhe people fhout applaufe, when 
the Raja pulls out a fharp knife, and cutting off pieces of his flefh, 
prefents them to his idols, and clofes the ceremony by cutting his 
throat. Horrid as this ceremony may appear to us, yet there are 
others more barbarous ftill and in the fame province. Some of their 
devotees go in fcores together to vifit the mot celebrated temples ; 
and ftanding before their altars, they cut off their flefh by piece-meal, 
ufing the following words, ‘* ‘Thus do I mortify myfelf for the fake 
of my god.’’ When they can endure the torment no longer, they 
fay ** Out of love to thee, O my god, do 1 offer up myfelf a cheer- 
ful facrifice.”” ‘Then they ftab themfelves, and their bodies are im- 
mediately reduced to afhes. Thefe precious afhes are fold by the 
priefts for a confiderable fum to the deluded people, and are confi- 
dered as prefervatives againft all forts of difeafes.’”»——See Reli- 
gious Ceremonies, &c. Fol. p. 68. under Provinces of Carnate, 
&C.’ 
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¢ Perfonal ftrength and valour being the life of martial enterprize, 

jt was no wonder, that thefe ideas occupied the fupreme place in 
the breafts of the Scythian or Gothic emigrants, who gradually be- 
came matters of al! the northern, as well as fouthern parts of Eu- 
rope. They were to hew their way through defolation and carnage 
to the eflablifhment of new fettlements and poffeffions for themfelves 
and their pofterity. All milder deities of courfe gave piace in their 
mythology to the God of War, who under the name of Odin (or 
Woden) was their fupreme object of worfhip, and whofe favourite 
title (as it was believed) was that of ** Father of Slaughter *.”” To 
fuch a God of terror, devaftation and carnage, what complexion of 
mind could be deemed fo acceptable, as the indulgence of a fove- 
reign contempt of danger and death? or what facrifice could be de- 
vifed more grateful than the effufion of human blood t+? The in- 
trepidity and bravery of the Scandinavian nations was never called 
in queftion ; but their ideas were fo concentrated in war and blood- 
thed, that they difdained every mode of dying, which was not con- 
neéted with violence. Indeed all their expetations of future happi- 
nefs were foartfully difpofed by thofe (whoever they were) who had 
the framing of them, as muft unavoidably tend to breed a race of 
fanguinary heroes upon earth fit for ravage and conqueft wherever 
they went. The firft general idea which was impreffed on the minds 
of the worfhippers of Odin was, ‘* the honour of dying in battle.” 
Greedy of death they fought it with fury, and when ftruck in battle 
by a mortal blow, they fell with cheerfulnefs and {miles of content. 
From hence it followed among a nation of warriors, that any kind 
of death was deemed inglorious, mean, and difgraceful, which was 
not in fome meafure connected with blood and violence. The joysf{ 
of Afgardia (the Elyfium of Odin) were framed on this principle. 
All were excluded from Odin’s ‘‘ Feaft of Heroes,’? who breathed 
out their fouls on a bed, fuffering themfelves to be overcome by 
difeafe or the infirmities of old age. In Afgardia was fituated the 
hall or palace of Odin; where he himfelf was feated on a throne to 
receive the fouls of his departed. heroes. ‘This place was denomi- 
nated § ** Valhalla;” and though primarily defigned for the recep- 
tion of thofe, who died in battle, was alfo open to all fuch, as being 
neceflarily deprived of that opportunity of glory, yet difcovered an 
eagernefs to participate its pleafures, by inflicting a forcible death 
of any kind on themfelves; it being an eftablifhed opinion, that 
fuch fouls as were detruded from the body ‘* by any || violent me- 
thod 





‘ # Valfodr, hoc ett, Stragis Pater. —See BaR THOLINUS, Pp. 352.” 

‘ +See BaARTHOLINUS, pages 218. 388. and 394.’ 

* ¢ The people of the north (Scandinavia) conceived Afgardia or 
their Elyfium to be placed in Scythia fomewhere on the banks of the 
Tanais from whence Odin came to them, and to which he returned 
to live for ever.—See BarTHOoLINUs, p. 405, &c.’ , 

* § Signifying the Hall of thofe, who died by violence.—See Bar- 
THOLINUS.’ 

‘ || Noftratibus fane hoc erat infallibilicer perfuafum, animas, 
non vulgaies, neque fenio morbove, fed cruenta morte & vi cor- 
poribus 
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thod went ftrait to Valhalla.” It was a tradition alfo, that Odin 
himfelf having formerly refided in perfon among his worfhippers, in 
order to inftruét them in religious matters and to lead them forth to 
new poffeflions and conquefts, took the following method of retiring 
from the earth again to his eternal manfions. Having convened his 
fenate of demigods and all the heads of his people, he proceeded to 
inform them, that he was now about to quit his bodily form and 
terreftrial abode, in order to return and live for ever in Afgardia, 
where he would prepare a feat of happinefs for the fouls of departed 
heroes. He then ordered preparations to be * made for burning his 
body in fuch a manner and with fuch ceremonies, as that it fhould 
appear as if his foul was retiring from its corporeal integuments to 
celeftial habitations. Al! ceremonials being adjufted, Odin firlt 
wounded himfelf with the point of his own {word ; giving out, that 
by this ceremony he not only appropriated to himfelf the fouls of 
all fuch as fhould die a violent ¢ and bloody death, but fet them an 
example of it in his own method of leaving the world; fignifying 
alfo to the furrounding multitude, ‘* that the foul muft be detruded 
by fome violence from the body, in order to be admitted among 
departed heroes.”* ‘The great object of adoration in the north hav~- 
ing taken this method of efcaping from the fight of his worfhippers 
by committing violence on his own perfon, a wide field (we may be 
fure) was laid open for all the extravagancies of religious fuicide, 
to which the adorers of Odin thought they were fo particularly ia- 
vited by their chief deity, and for which he held forth fuch ample 
reward. As the obtaining a feat in Odin’s hall was the grand ob- 
jet to which his worfhippers afpired, and for which they were. at 
al! times fo ready to facrifice their lives, it may not be difagreeable 
to fuch readers as are not already acquainted with this fubjeét, to 
give fome further account of Valhalla { and its fuppofed inha- 


bitants. 
* Valhalla 





poribus exeuntes, recta ad Valhallam ferri.——BarTHOLINUS, 
Pp. 317.” 

‘ * This was a piece of fhrewd policy in this mighty leader of the 
‘Scythian tribes (whoever he was). Having once raifed himfelf into 
a deity in the eflimation of his followers, (which he is faid to have 
done by his great fkill in magic, as well as prowefs in arms) he was 
unwilling to fink again into a mere mortal. But finding himfelf 
prefled by human infirmities and the approach of old age, he hit on 
the expedient of a pompous and voluntary departure from earth, that 
he might not leffen his future dignity by a neceflary fubmiffion to 
the ftroke of fate.— See BARTHOLINUS’s account of Odin’s death.’ 

_* + Odin afligned over to Freya, a woman of the firft dignity in 
his court, the office of receiving the fouls of fuch noble women, as 
put an end to their own lives by any aét of violence. —BarTHOLi- 
NUS, P. 353.” 

* { See various parts of Bartholinus, who collected from the Edda 
and Fragments of Scaldic Poetry. The Edda was compiled in the 
thirteenth century by Snorro Sturlefon in the Icelandic tongue ; and 
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¢ Valhalla was affigned (as has been before obferved) for the re- 
ception of all thofe, who died a death of violence. But the rude 
inhabitants of the North, having no conception of a foul’s exiltence 
without a body, though they burned the latter to afhes, yet ima- 
gined it to be fome how or other reunited to its foul again in the 
palace of Odin ; where it was to enjoy for ever and without inter- 
ruption, fuch pleafures as affected it moft on earth. The mott ho- 
nourable feats in this hall were afligned to thofe, who fell in battle, 
and who could reckon up the greateft number of enemies, whom 
they had previoufly flain. On the other hand, fuch were entirely 
excluded from the joys of Valhalla, who fuffered themfelves to die 
of a lingering illnefs or of old age, fince violence and bloodfhed 
were the only paffports of admiffion into the prefence of this demon 
of deftruction. Hence numbers, to whom their unhappy ftars feem- 
ed to refufe a glorious fall in the field of battle, were eager to plunge 
their fwords into their own hearts, to precipitate themfelves from 
rocks, or by any other means to compafs forcible death, being af- 
fured, that by taking this method (and by this alone) they fhould 
have an immediate admiffion into Valhalla. But neither was it 
deemed fo honourable to approach the throne of Odin * fingle and 
unattended. On the contrary, a fuperior deference was paid to 
thofe, who entered this bloody hall with the greatelt crowd of at- 
tendant, voluntary victims. Hence the wives, the friends, and 
flaves of the deceafed lord were affiduous to accompany him into the 
other world, and therefore frequently and in numbers facrificed 
themfelves at his tomb. By thefe means they fecured to themfelves 
alfo the joys of Valhalla, from which place all flaves or perfons of 
mean condition ¢ were utterly excluded, unlefs they exhibited thefe 
proofs of honouring their fuperior by this voluntary deftruction of 
themfelves at his deceafe. 

‘ Though it does not immediately belong to the point in view, yet, 
in order to wind up the fubje& of Odin’s Hall, a few lines fhall be 
added on the pleafures expected to be enjoyed in this grand Elyfium 
of the North. In reward then for thefe bloody fervices, the perfons 
admitted into Valhalla were to enjoy all fuch pleafures in perfec- 
tion and for ever, as had delighted them moft on earth. They were 





is ftudied by the learned of Denmark and Sweden, as the molt va- 
luable remains of their ancient traditions. Bartholinus gives the 
reference to the Fragments of the Poets, quos Scaldos feptentrio 
indigitavit. (fays he in his preface;) and accordingly he has made 
great ufe. of them, as well as of the Edda, in his work, De cavufis 
contemptz mortis a Danis adhuc Gentilibus.—Some of thefe Scaldic 
fragments or odes have received an Englifh drefs from the pen of 
Gray, who refers to Bartholinus for the original in the Norfe 
tongue.’ 
** Noftris defiderium cum turba & quam maximo comitatu Inferos 
etere.—BarRTHOLINUS, p. §14 and 507, &c. where a number of 
inftances are adduced to the voluntary death of wives, friends, &c. 
to accompany their chief,’ 
* + See Bartholinus, 385, &c.’ 
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admitted into a participation of divinity with Odin and his fenate 
of demigods, where they were ftill to exercife their beloved war, 
fighting mock battles under the * ftandards of thefe deities. After 
thefe exercifes they returned into the hall, where they recreated 
themfelves in that manner, which next to fighting conftituted their 
chief employment on earth—the pleafures of inebriation. But here 
Odin referved to himfelf a marked fuperiority. For he alone re- 

aled himfelf with wine, and left ale and mead {the beloved pota- 
tions of the northern nations) + to be the beverage of his demigods 
and heroes, who were to enjoy moreover the fupreme delight of 
making their potations out of the {culls of their enemies. 

‘ Such then was the religion and fuch the {elf-murder deemed ho- 
nourable by the worfhippers t of Odin. Though their ideas of fu- 
turity were grofsly fenfual, yet their frequent fuicide was wholly of 
a religious tendency, and was accomplifhed, not with any view of 
liberating themfelves from dangers or troubles on earth, but folely 
for the purpofe of forwarding (as they thought) their happinefs 
after death: and in this it agreed with Afiatic fuicide in general. 
Whereas the fuicide countenanced by fome Weltern philofophers 
(as we fhall foon find,) as well as that of its abettors in modern 
days, looks entirely another way; viz. only towards a relief from 

refent fufferings, which there would be more fortitude in fattaining 
with firmnefs than in cutting fhort by felf-murder. One general 
reflection fhould not be forgotten in concluding thefe remarks on 
Afiatic {uicide —** that it muit ever be praife-worthy to act on prin- 
ciple, even though that principle be founded on grofs error.” 
For whatever reafon ‘** we’? may have to condemn duch or fuch 
maxims of Indian philofophy and morality, yet we are not at libert 
to find fault with thofe, whofe practice correfponds with their faith. 
Though therefore even in the prefent days an Indian wife burns, an 





«* {hey were called Monoheroes—quod illi foli in altera vita mi- 
litiam exercerent, iub vexillis Deorum pugnaturi.—BarTHOLI- 
NUS.’ 

* + See Bartholinus and his extraéts from northern writers and 
Scaldic poetry, concerning the great ufe and abufe of ale and mead 
in Scandinavia, Britain, Germany, &c. in Lib, LI. Chap. xii.’ 

‘ Pliny allo writes as follows, Lib. XLV. c. xxii. Ett & occi- 
dentis populis {ua ebrietas fruge madida; pluribus modis per Gal- 
lias Hiipaniaique, nominibus aliis fed ratione eddem. Hifpanie 
jam & vetufiatem ferre ea genera docuerunt. Aegyptus quoque e 
fruge fibi potus fimiliter excogitavit. Nuliaque in parte mundi 
ceflat ebrictas ; meros quippe hauriunt tales fuccos, nec diluendo, 
ut vina, mitigant. At herculé illic tellus truges parere videba- 
tur. Heu mira vitiorum folertia, inventum eit, quemadmodum 
agua inebriaret !’ 

* } The Druids alfo favoured fuicide on religious principle, as 
appears from the foliowing maxim or rule of theirs. ** There is 
another world, and they who kili themfelves to accompany their 
friends thither, will live with. them there.’—-See Ravin’s Intro- 
Guction to Hilt. of England.’ 
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old Gentoo is expofed on the banks of the Ganges, and a Japanefe 
drowns for the honour of Amida, yet there may be to themfelves 
more honour than blame in fodoing. Be it alfo further remem- 
bered, that whatever allowance be due to the Afiatic Pagan on this 
occafion, the more enlightened European can make no ufe of fuch 
an indulgence, fo as ever to deprive himfelf of life, without incur- 
ring the h'gheft degree of cenfure: and that for the very fame rea- 
fon in both, * a confiftency of principle and practice.” 

After tracing the practice of fuicide through the eaftern and 
northern nations, in a full detail of interefting particulars, Mr. 
Moore proceeds to enquire at large into the opinions of the 
ancient fects of philofophers concerning this practice; and, for 
this purpofe, he collects, from the writings of the ancients, a 
great variety of detached paflages, which, thus brought into one 
view, become exceedingly interefting. This part of the hifto- 
rical furvey is clofed with the following general remark: 


‘ The wife of all fects agreed, that death was neither timidly to 
be feared nor rafhly invited; that an endeavour to avoid death was 
always commendable, when it did not proceed from a defire of liv- 
ing bafely; and a readinefs to die was equally good and virtuous, 

rovided it arofe not from a mere contempt of life. They a!l of 
them (the Epicureans alone excepted, who difcarded all interference 
of the gods in human affairs) allowed occafions that might be inter- 
preted into ‘* permiflions or orders of the Deity” to quit life by 
voluntary violence: but without fuch a permiffion indicated by 
fome outward circumftances of life, no feé& feems to have acknow- 
ledged the expediency or innocency of fuicide. The great difference 
between them lies in determining the nature and extent of thefe 
permiffions. Some confined them within fuch narrow limits, as 
almoft, if not totally, excluded the perpetration of what could 
properly be called a voluntary fuicide on any occafion. The pro- 
hibition of the Deity from retiring out of life, according to the 
Pythagoric and Socratic opinions, feems applicable to every in- 
ftance in which we could preferve life with innocence; and confe- 
quently the permiffion of the Deity is only implied, when we can- 
not help dying by our own hands, or a¢ting in difobedience to fome 
other great rule of our duty. An inftance and illuftration of this 
doétrine is clearly exhibited in the death of Socrates himfelf. He 
was commanded by the laws of his country ‘* to drink poifon;” by 
doing which he became in fome meafure his own executioner. He 
might have refufed to do it voluntarily, and might have compelled 
his judges to have put him to death in fome way or other ** with- 
out his own interference.” But here he difcovers the permiflion of 
the Deity to adminifter to his own death rather than to give up his 
innocency, or to fhew himfelf difobedient to the laws of his coun- 
But as the Socratic philofophy began to be crumbled into 
fects, thefe fuppofed commands or intimations of the Deity con- 
cerning felf-deitruction became of more extenfive interpretation. 
Ariftotle indeed writes pointedly againft felf-murder, as defervin 
the higheit cenfure and ignominy: but he confiders it folely as an 
offence 
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offence againft the ftate, not as either impugning the authority of 
God, or as being injurious to the interefts of felf. Plato much en- 
larges the leave; and Zeno extends it to a great length. Suicide 
was a favourite doétrine of the Stoics, though not without a differ- 
ence of interpretation among themfelves. Still however among 
them there was always to be a permiflion or order from the Deity 
before they could innocently deftroy them{felves. ‘Their own murder 
was not to be perpetrated on every flight pretence, or fled to as a 
juftifiable conclufion of an ill-fpent life. ‘There was to be a previ- 
ous dignity of character in the felf-murderer, as well as a fitnefs in 
the moment of execution, which alone could juftify an end, which 
the Stoics ever regarded under fuch circumftances, as peculiarly 
honourable. The followers of Socrates feem to have been of opi- 
nion, that they were ftrictly to adhere themfelves to the paths of 
virtue and focial utility, and to preferve their lives, as long as ever 
they could with innocence, in order to prolong their opportunities of 
doing good; and that they were patiently to fubmit to every kind of 
perfecution and even to the impofition of death itfelf on themfelves 
(as an external circumftance they could not avoid) rather than defert 
their juft opinions and honourable practices. The followers of Zeno 
alfo allowed, that they were to purfue every thing that was great, 
difinterefted and noble; but if ftopped in their career of utility to 
their fellow-citizens by any externals they could not avoid, they 
were to give over the purfuit, and voluntarily retire from life. 
Thus the Socratic adhered with modefty and firmnefs to whatever 
was good; and if oppofed and perfecuted ftill perfilted in his courfe, 
hoping for better times and patiently enduring for the truth’s fake. 
While the Stoic on the contrary, if not able to maintain his ufual 
dignity in the purfuit of virtue, was indignant at oppofition, and by 
facrificing his life, not only fled from his own exiftence here, but 
from all future protection of the caufe of virtue in his own perfon. 
Had the generality of mankind been philofophers like themfelves, 
the behaviour of the Stoics in this point would have been more 
juftifiable; or rather in {uch a cafe they would have met with few 
occafions of roufing their indignation againft life. But in the 
mixed ftate of mankind, where folly triumphs fo much and fo often 
over wifdom, the perfeverance of the Socratics, even beyond the 
ftoical point of dying, was much more for the benefit and ad- 
vantage of iociety. 

‘ As the Epicureans difcarded their Deities from every concern 
or attention to human affairs, they could pretend to no leave from 
above about the matter. With them a man was to live as long as 
he could in tranquillity and indolence; and when that condition of 
life failed him without hope of recovery, he was to depart hence 
and to fink into annihilation, as foon as he pleafed. ‘The followers 
of Carneades reafoned for or againft fuicide, as it beft fuited the 
argument they were upon; and practited it or otherwife on the prin- 
ciples of that feét, to which they rather inclined. Thus Stoical- 
Academics (if fuch an expreflion be warrantable) would plead a 
difmiflion, whenever their dignity was affronted or their glory di- 
minifhed ; whilit Epicurean-Academics would care nothing about 
fuch matters, as long as their perfonal indolence and tranquillity 
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was not fuperfeded. One philofopher there was of extraordinary 
fcepticifm, who maintaining, ‘* that to live or die was the fame 
thing,’’ was afked, ‘* wherefore then do you not kill yourfelf?’”’ 
ing, Desay he) for this very reafon, becaufe there is no 


difference between life and death.” 
¢ Though upon the whole then the opinions of the ancient phi- 


se gg few excepted, but thofe evidently of the better fort) 
muft be adjudged to be favourable to fuicide in many cafes, yet let 
not the modern felf-murderer offer to hold up his head on the 
notion of his being acquitted by fuch refpectable authority. For in 
the firft place its moft ftrenuous advocates the Stoics allowed not its 
rpetration; as a refuge from crimes and vices ; and therefore they 
would have excluded the buik of modern felf-murderers from all 
connexion with their fect: fo that at beft the prefent race of fuicides 
could only have ranked with the grofs herd of Epicurus. Again; it 
mult ever be remembered, that the ancients were {urrounded with 
difficulties and uncertainties about a future ftate; and that therefore 
their reafonings on thefe points were proportionably vague, contra- 
dictory and erroneous. ‘They reafoned however as well as the dim 
glimmerings of natural light enabled them to do; and would the 
moderns but make as good ufe of their fuperior advantages, they 
could not but draw more firm and ftable conclufions than manv of 
the fages of antiquity did, concerning the nature of God, of the 
foul, and of futurity; and confequently of the bafis of focial union, 
moral obligation and religious duty: —all which evidently tend not 
only to difcountenance, but to reprobate the practice of felf- 
murder.’ 

This account of the opinions of the ancients is fucceeded by 
a minute detail of the laws and cuftoms of different countries, 
and an accurate relation of fats, refpecting this practice, fince 
the time of the introduction of Chriftianity. ‘The hiftorical 
furvey is clofed with a full account of all that concerns the 
practice in England. Ona rough calculation, the author is of 
opinion, that the number of fuicides in England amounts to 
near a thoufand annually. The phytical caufes, to which he 
imputes the frequency of this practice in England, are, in- 
equality of climate, the exceffive ufe of animal food, of ftrong 
{fpirituous liquors, and of tea; all of which tend to produce a 
relaxed ftate of nerves, and deftroy equanimity of temper. To 
thefe caufes, he adds thofe which arife from the peculiarity. of 
the Englifh charaéter, fuch as ficklenefs, or its oppofite ex- 
treme, obftinacy of temper; a difpofition toward dejection and 
ennui, extreme fenfibility, which is the confequence of excef- 
five refinement, and that love of freedom which makes them 
reftlefs under reftraint; and, laftly, as the moft fruitful fource 
of this mifchief, he mentions infidelity and profligacy. 

The treatife concludes with a diftin&t examination of every 
argument urged in favour of fuicide, by Donne, in his treatife 
entitled Biathanatos; by Hume in his Effay on Suicide; by 
Robeck, 
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Robeck, a Swede, in his Apology for Suicide ; of the opinions 
advanced on the fubjeét by Sir Thomas More, Montaigne, 
Montefquieu, Rouffeau, Voltaire, Beccaria, Du Verger, and 
Bugdel ; and laftly, of certain publications in which our com- 

affion is attempted to be excited in oppofition to our judgment, 
fuch as ** The Sorrows of Werter.” 

In the treatife on Duelling, an inquiry is made into the 
hiftory of the ancient duel or judicial combat, its rife, progrefs, 
variations, and laws. ‘The nature and grounds of the modern 
duel are next laid open; and its caufes of reprehenfion un- 
folded. The duellift then enters on his own defence, to which 
a full reply is given. Many remarks are interfperfed on points 
connected with the fubject; and after having expofed the 
cruelty, the injuftice, and the irreligion of the duel, together 
with its near approximation to the crime of felf-murder, the 
whole is referred to the good fenfe and judgment of the ¢ mili- 
tary order,’ (who alone can give energy to its reprobation,) to 
contrive fome method of abolifhing fo blood-thirfty and lawlefs 
a cuftom ;—a cuftom fo ftrongly tinctured with the barbarity 
and ignorance of thofe Gothic ages which gave it birth. 

In the treatife on Gaming, the ancient and modern defini- 
tions of play are introduced; and inquiry is made into its na- 
ture and fources. ‘The univerfality of the paflion for gaming 
is traced through the globe; and it is found to have uniformly 
exifted, among ancient and modern nations, among favages and 
civilized people; and its defperate effects are difcovered to have 
been fimilar in all parts of the world; as alfo, that it is the 
foible or vice of great as well as little minds. An hiftoric 
account is next given of the antiquity and progrefs of the three 
moft diftinguifhed methods of gambling, viz. dice, horfe-racing, 
and cards :—the origin of all thefe is traced, and their progrets 
through different countries is noticed. The diftinétion be- 
tween games of fkill and games of chance is flightly confidered ; 


and a brief account is added of the origin and progrefs of the 


game of chefs, as being a game of pure fkill, which has main- 
tained its honour unimpeached through a fucceffion of ages, 
without having ever contributed to the ruin of its admirers and 
practifers. It is then fhewn, that, though there is no real dif- 
ference in the character of a gamefter, and though the effects 
are ultimately the fame on all, viz. ruin and dettruction, yet 
thofe effects are diverfited in their progrefs, according to the 
fituation in life of its votary. The tharper’s charaster is firft ex- 
pofed ; and this is followed by fome account of the commercial 
gambler, the female gambler, and the gambler of diftinGtion. 
‘Lhe whole is interfperfed with a variety of remarks relative to 
ftock-jobbing, lotteries, horfe-races, and many other in- 
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cidental points. ‘The evil effects of gambling are difplayed, 
and the frequency of its conclufion in the rage of felf-murder, 
is deplored. 

Thefe differtations, as well as the former, contain much 
valuable information, and many juft obfervations: but we have 
already extended this article fo far, that we have no room for 
any more extracts. Befide the praife, to which the author is un- 
queftionably entitled, for the literary merit of this work, he 
will have the more fubftantial reward, arifing from the confci- 
oufnefs of having materially and largely contributed toward 


the correction of pernicious errors in principle and in aoe 





Art. III. Travels round the World, in the Years 1767, 1768, 1769, 
1770, 1771. By M. de Pagés, Captain in the French Navy, 
Chevalier of the Royal and Military Order of St. Louis, and 
Correfponding Member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris. 
Tranflated from the French. 8vo. 2 Vols. pp. 550 in both. 
8s. Boards. Murray. 1791. 

8 iets prefent age feems particularly diftinguifhable for an 

earneft defire of obtaining the moft perfect knowlege of 
the globe which we inhabit, and of its various divifions, pro- 
ductions, and people; and every nation in Europe has pro- 
duced fome enterprifing fpirits, eager to fignalize themfelves in 
miniftering to this laudable curiofity. Hence the prefs almoft 
daily teems with fome new travels, journies, or voyages ; and 
it feems defirable that it fhould do fo : for as philofophical prin 
ciples or conclufions can only be afcertained by numerous and 
repeated experiments ; fo the topography and manners of dif- 
tant countries can never be thoroughly known, without a va- 
riety of accounts and obfervations, made by different perfons, 

and at different times. For this reafon, we never take up a 

publication of the fort now under our review, without hope of 

amufement, at leaft, if not of inftruétion ; and we have plea- 
fure in adding that much of both is to be found in the volumes 


of M. de Pagés. 


In the opening of his work, the author gives us the follow- 
ing fhort {ketch of his travels: 

* Invited by certain circumftances relative to my private views as 
well as the fervice of the navy, in which I have the honour to be 
engaged, I conceived the defign, 1ft, of exploring the Indian feas 
by a weftern navigation. 

* 2dly, [t was my intention, turning my face to the north, to tra- 
verfe China and Tartary, and having penetrated as far as-the coatt 
of Kamtfchatka, to direct my induftry to the line of the Ruffian fhores 
to the difcovery of the north-weit paflage. 

‘ I had little doubt of meeting this great objeé of nautical in- 
veftigation fomewhere on the northern confines of Siberia; or, if the 
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continuity of land conduéted me into the polar regions of America, 
1 fhould at leaft have the fatisfaion to aicertain the abfolute im- 

offibility of any fuch communication: but being unable to obtain 
Fatrodattory letters from the miffionaries of Leuconia to their friends 
in the Chinefe dominions, I was under the neceflity of ccfitting from 
this part of my intended expedition.’ 

This difappointment was, no doubt, highly mortifying to M. 
de Pagés, but it may not be of much confequence to the world ; 
later expeditions having now proved that, if there be any fuch 
paflage as he hoped to find, it can never anfwer the purpofe of a 
regular navigation. The firft part of his plan M. de Pagés 
happily completed, having actually traverfed the north Ameri- 
can continent, from New Orleans, by Mexico, to Acapulco, 
in a journey of eight hundred leagues chiefly by land; and 
through a country feldom, if ever, vifited by any other Euro- 
peans than Spaniards ; on whofe accounts (even if they might 
venture to publifh any,) we could not fafely rely. From Aca- 
pulco, M. de Pagés, having taken his paffage in the annual 
fhip to Manilla, wintered in Samar, (one of the Marian iflands, ) 
whence he proceeded to Manilla, and returned to Marfeilles by 
Surat, Baffora, the deferts of Arabia, and Damafcus. In 
the courfe of four years and a half, employed in performing 
this long and hazaruous journey, M. de Pagés could not fail 
of obtaining fufficient materials for his work ; and we fhall now 
give our readers a few fpecimens of the ufe which he has made 
of them. 

Having afcended the Miffifippi and Red River to New Or- 
leans, and thence reached. Nachitoches, the moft wefterly of 
the French fettlements in North America, M. de Pagés pre- 
pared to fet out for Adaés, (the firft Spanifh fettlement,) in 
the following manner : 

‘ I hired one of theinhabitants as a guide, who was more difmal 
in his afpet and brutal in his manners, than any Efquimaux favage 
of the north. He was likewife covered with rags, and in every re- 
{pect gave me a moft unfavourable idea of the Creoles in general of 
the fame nation. I alfo hired from him a horfe to tranfport. my 
baggage, which, for the greater convenience in travelling, | pack 
ed up in three bear-fkins: one of thefe I intended for my bed; an- 
other was to ferve as a covering to an occafional tent; and the third 
was meant to defend my neceilaries from the rain in thofe uninha- 
bited regions through which I propofed to proceed.’ 

With this flender viaticum, the traveller arrived fafely at 
Adaés ; of which place he gives the following defcription : 

* This fettlement confifts of about forty miferable houfes, con- 
ftruéted with ftakes driven into the ground. Itis fituated on the 
declivity of a hill, the top of which, formed into a {quare and in- 
clofed with palifades, ferved asa kind of a fortrefs to the village. 
Thefe forts or redoubts, in the language of the country, are called 
Rev. May 1791. D Prefidio. 
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Prefidio: The houfes are fcattered about the weft fide of the fort ; and 
a little valley lying in the fame quarter feparates the village from a 
confiderable eminence, on which ftands a church and convent of 
Francifcans.— The foil is almoft entirely deftitute of water, which 
unhappy circumftance, joined to the natural indolence of the people, 
frequently reduces them to the want of the moft common neceflaries 
of life. The inhabitants of Adaés, confifting in a fpecies of cavalry, 
live by an appointment of nearly a piaftre (about 4s. 6d.) a day ; but 
whether it be owing to the extraordinary expence they incur by 
fending for their cloathing from Mexico, or rather perhaps, their 
idle and fluggith difpofitions, which oblige them to import even 
their daily bread from a diftance, the pay of Spain is fcarce equal 
to a bare fubfiftence. ‘The intervals of public fervice are employed 
in play, of which they are particularly fond ; in relating their ex- 
ploits in battle, the perils and hardthips they have encountered in 
wild and inhofpitable regions; and on horfeback, in vifiting and 
taming their cattle. Their bodies are ftrong and mufcular, though 
fadly Cicken by their fevere campaigns againft the favages. They 
are in general obliging, humane, compaifionate, and brave; em1- 
nently diftinguifhed in the exercife of hofpitality, they are known to 
fhare, under the immediate preflure of hunger, their laft morfel of 
bread with the firft franger who happens to come under their roof. 
But, on the other hand, they are extremely proud; and, probably 
owing in a great meafure to neceffity, little addicted either to truth 
or honefty.’ (p. 50. et feq.) 

The following account of the northern frontier of Mexico 
feems to be particularly interefting, fince our late negociation 
with Spain : 

* At this poft, (San Antonio,) the fecond in the fame dire&ion 
belonging to the Spaniards, I met with the new governor of the 
province, whom I had juft feen at Adaés. I found that he had taken 
a northern road; on which, though the rivers are practicable on 
horfeback, yet are they never to be attempted with the incumbrance 
of loaded mules.. In the countries bordering on thofe rivers (be- 
tween Adaés and San Antonio) refide the favage tribes named 
‘Tegas and Apaches, the laf of which entertain an implacable en- 
mity againft the Spaniards. The Apaches, after driving them from 
a fettlement in thofe parts called Sax Xavier, were repelled in their 
turn, and obliged to feek habitations in more northern regions. 
Although the popalation of favage nations is not expected to be 
very confiderable, yet from the province of Louifiana to San Pedro 
we paffed their villages at intervals of twenty-five and thirty leagues, 
and fometimes at a fhorter diftance. But that vaft country fituated 
on this fide of the San Pedro villages, and which ftretches all the way 
so Rio Grande, is totally deftitute of inhabitants. Itis true thofe 
regions are ftill frequented by favages ; but they have no other ob- 
ject in view than to make war upon the Spaniards, to drive off their 
cattle, to hunt the buffalo, and to gather plaquemines and che{nuts, 
with which they retire to their villages in the north. Owing to their 
very frequent incurfions however, they have been improperly repre- 
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Sented as wandering tribes.’ (p. $6.) 
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¢ This military ftation (San Antonio) is the moft important of 
four, comprehended within the bounds of this province; viz. Adaé*, 
at feven leagues diftance from Nachitoches, the moft wefterly French 
fettlement; Acoquiflas, a hundred leagues fouth-weft from Adaés 3 
Labadie de Spiritu Sanéto, two hundred to the weft-fouth-weft ; and 
Fort San Antonio, two hundred and fifty leagues weft and weft- 
fouth-weft from the fame point of Adaés : weft and a quarter north- 
weft from San Antonio there is alfo the ftation of San Saba. On 
the banks of that river, and at the diftance of a hundred leagues 
from San Antonio, ftands the poft of Rio Grande; and nearly in 
the fame direction, at the diftance of two hundred and fifty leagues 
from the fame point, are Pafé de Nord and Santa Fé, in the province 
of New Mexico. It appears from this detail, that geographers lay 
down New Mexico on the map much farther towards the north than 
it actually is; and though the circuitous path neceffarily defcribed 
by travellers in traverfing uninhabited countries mutt frequently de- 
ceive them as to diftance, yet 1am convinced that the moft northerly 
of the Spanith fettlements in thofe regions lies between the 33d and 
34th degree of latitude. The province of Cuvilla is at leaft fifty 
leagues more to the fouth than it is reprefented on the map; whilf 
that of Sonora, which borders on California, lies fouth-weft of Cu- 
villa—In this opinion I do not commit my credit with the public on 
my own conjectures, but on the information of men employed to 
carry the different articles of cloathing to the Spaniards in their 
moit northern fettlements ; as well as on the veracity of feveral en- 
gineers in the /uite of the governor, who came from Nouvelle-So- 
nora, and who had been inftructed to take plans ofall the pofts fitu- 
ated within the boundaries of the northern favages.’ (p. 93 &feq.) 

Speaking of the population of Mexico, M. de Pagés fays— 

‘ I am an eye-witnefs to the prefent vaft population of this king- 
dom, as well as to the eafy circumitances in which, though in fub- 
ordination to their conquerors, the original natives in general pafs 
their lives. In fome places the colleé:on of the public revenue and 
the exercife of the police, are depofited in the hands of their chiefs ; 
while the laws of the Spanifh government upon the whole have a 
tendency to make them good fubjeéts, rather than miferable and 
difcontented flaves. Among the inferior orders of Indians, many 
are admitted to offices in the church, army, magiftracy; and in all 
the principal Spanifh towns, particularly at Manilla, they are in- 
vited to a full incorporation with the natives of Spain. It is in the 
remoter parts of the country alone, where the proud title of con- 
gueror infpiring certain vayabonds, whom fortune has raifed from 
infignificance to better circumftances, with infolence and brutality, 
that the poor Indian is made to feel the humiliating ftate of his de- 
pendence.’ (p. 127.) 


In Samar, (where M. de Pagés paffed a winter,) the Jefuit 
miffionaries had converted the natives, and had eftablifhed 
them(elves as a parochial clergy: the following pafiage bears an 
honourable and (as it feems) an impartial teftimony to the con- 
duct of thofe who were employed in this miffion : 
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‘Iam no friend to the exorbitant power of the church: but 
whatever be the ultimate views of monattic policy, good perhaps in 
fome refpeéts and bad in others, I muft fay that on this ifland it 
feems to have an happy influence on the real interefts of the people. 
The maxims of the Jefuits conduét here feem, in matters both of 2 
civil and fpiritual nature, much to refemble thofe exercifed by their 
biethren in the miffions of Paraguay; though the produé of the 
people’s induftry being permitted to remain in their own hands and 
at their own difpofal, is a circumftance much to the credit of the 


former. I cannot conclude the juit encomium of thefe men without 


obferving, that in a fituation where the extreme attachment of the 
natives to their paftors might, with little encouragement, have 
given occafion to all the evils of violence and infurre¢tion, 1 faw 
them meet the edict for the abolition of their order with the defe- 
rence due to civil authority, but at the fame time with a ftrength 
and firmnefs of mind truly manly and heroic. ‘There now only re- 
main in the dominions of Spain the Jefuits of the Marian ifles, whom 
we had no authority to moleft ; and in America thofe of California, 
whom the natives, under different pretences, had hitherto contrived 
to retain inthe country. As to fuch as were formerly fcattered over 
the other parts of New Spain, they had long fince taken their paf- 
fage for Europe.’ (p. 191.) 

There are, in this work, many obfervations, tending to fhew 
what: important political and commercial advantages might be 
drawn from the Philippine iflands, were they in the pofleffion 
of a more aétive and intelligent government. Thefe remarks 
are well worth attention, but they are too long to be inferted 
in toto, and extracts would only weaken their force. 

We fhall not fo long detain our readers in confidering the 
remaining part of M. de Pagés’ journey, viz. his return by the 
Indian feas, and through the deferts of Arabia; not that the 
fubject and circumftances are not fufficiently interefting, but 
becaufe, this route having been defcribed by other travellers, 
emgage may know, ima great degree, what they are to ex- 
pect. 

It would, however, be unjuft not to notice the following 
paflages; in which the author feems to have felected his ideas 
and images with peculiar happinefs : 


* As the general afpect of the defert is that of a vaft plain termi- 
nated on all fides by the horizon, in vain does the roving eye of the 
traveller.feck to reit on fome in:ervening object; and hence, after 
flitting over a difmal watte of grey fand and fcorched brambles, it 
returns at laft, languid and fatigued, to enjoy a little relaxation in 
the variety of herds and other Arabian property with which he is 
farrounded. <A deep and mournful filence reigns over the dreary 
landfcape ; no beaft, no bird, no fpecies of infeé is feen to diverfify 
the fad uniformity of the fcene. In the whole extent of Arabia 
Deferta I faw only four rabbits, five or fix rats, three large and 
feven or eight {mall birds.’ (vol. ii. p. 98.) 

‘ Here 
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* Here all my ideas of the Arabian deferts, fuch as they may be 
found in the poetical language of oriental tales, were fhort of the 
truth. A ftillnefs, like the filence of night; the faint remains of a 
breeze ftill glowing with the fervour of the meridian fun, but now 
finking with his orb; around, an unbounded wafte covered with a 
dark grey fand, refembling the afhes of a furnace and according 
with the raging heat of thofe regions ; the vaft canopy of the hea- 
vens, acro!s whofe pale atmofphere no other objedt is feen but the 
reddith difk of the fun dip’t in the horizon, in the moment of his 
departure,—are a few of thofe intereing circumfances which con- 
{pired, on this occafion, to imprefs my mind with an unpleafing 
melancholy.’ (vol. ii. p. 116.) 

The difperfion of the caravan with which M. de Pagés fet 
out from Baffora, and his extraordinary efcape to Damafcus, 
from the hoftile Arabs, form an animated and highly interefting 
defcription of the fagacity and perfeverance by which the com- 
panions of his flight eluded the purfuit of their enemies, over a 
naked and pathlefs defert. 

From Damafcus, our traveller, after a journey of four days, 
arriveth at Baruth, a feaport on the Mediterranean; and after 
ward we find him at Sidon ; both fituated in the neighbourhood 
of Mount Lebanon ; many parts of which he vifited, and feems 
to have obferved largely and fenfibly on thofe countries which 


are fo little frequented, and on the inhabitants who are as little _ 


known. 

By thofe, who may wifh to follow M. de Pagés, day by day, 
in all his journies and refting places, his too frequent omiffion of 
dates will be regretted: but with refpeét to the authenticity of 
the work, the reader is to know, that jt was publifhed under 
the fanction of the Academy of Sciences at Paris; and that the 
French miniftry fhewed their good opinion of M. de Pagés’ 
merit, by employing him, in 1773, in a voyage of difcovery to 
the South Pole; and, in 1776, he made a voyage, for the fame 
purpofe, toward the north pole: ‘but befide this recommend- 
atory approbation of the author, the book is written in a ftyle 
perfuafive of its veracity. M. de Pagés tells us that he was 
impatient of hunger, that he faw no rattle fnakes, and that an 
Arabian caftle, into which he made his way with difficulty, did 
not requite his pains, One naturally feels inclined to believe 
what a man relates of his fuccefs, who thus honelftly confefles 
his moments of weaknefs and difappointment. 

The tranflation is, in fome few paflages, incorreét: for in- 
ftance, in vol. i. p. 63. 1. 3. the expreflion, feveral days,’ is 
not the fame thing with (the original) gue/gue temps, which here 
certainly means——/ome time in the fame day. Again, quelques 
bardes rather means a fmall than a confiderable part of my other 
neceflaries, as it is rendered, in vol. ii, p- 12g. 1. 20, neither 
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are the Greek characters of the infcription (vol. ii. p. 181.) 
faithfully copied. However, on the whole, the language of 
the tranflation is fufficiently correct, eafy, and clear, to fatisfy 
fuch of our readers as have not the means of perufing the ori- 
ginal work. 
We cannot help expreffing a wifh that the proprietor of this 
tranflation had not {pared the expence of re-engraving the two 
maps of Mexico and the Coaft of Syria, which are given at the 
end of the original work, and of which the Academy of Sciences 
have fpoken in terms of approbation. Ranxy. 


(ark, 








Art. 1V. 4 New Theory of Redemption, upon Principles equally 
agreeable to Revelation and Reafon. 8vo. 2 Vols. Vol. I. 


pp. 402. Vol. Il, pp. 464. 10s. Boards. Robinfong 1789. S. 


** Good Mr. ————-, by your leave 
*€ Your title’s Jomewhat odd.” 


V E have read theories of the earth, of comets, of the 

winds, &c. but never, till now, were we favoured with 
atheory of redemption ; and it ftruck us as fomething fingular, 
that, at the conclufion of the eighteenth century of the Chrift- 
jan era, the prominent doétrine of revealed religion fhould be 
exhibited only as a theory. In tracing the principles of Nature, 
men are left to the unaflifted efforts of reafon; and as doubt 
mutt ever accompany their refearches into its latent plans and 
operations, philofophers have, with a proper modefty, given to 
their fy{tems the title of theories: but, in religion, which it 
concerns men more immediately to underftand, as it is can- 
nected with right practice, the Deity has condefcended to affilt 


them, by fundry revelations, communicated at different feafons, « 


according to the moral neceifities of the world ; and has at laft 
vouchfafed, (as this gentleman confefles,) ‘to fupply the defici- 
ency of all former ones by the perfec? light of the Golpel.’—Y et 
it fhould feem that the difcoveries even of this perfec? revelation, 
are fo faint and obfcure, that the intentions of the Divine Be- 
ing can {carcely be traced ; and that the great circumftance of 
redemption is only to be viewed and contemplated through the 
mift and haze of theory, This title feems to carry on the face 
of it, what we are aflured the author never intended, an im- 
plied reflection on revelation, as infufficient to its avowed ob- 
ject, which was to declare the whole counfel of God. efide, 
if the fyftem of redemption was ordained, for the prefent, to 


remain an abfolute fecret, it would be impoflible for this gentle- 


man to trace even the outlines of it; if, on the other hand, it 
was deligned tg be revealed, it ill comports with the idea which 
we 
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we are taught to cherifh of the gofpel, as a plain as well as 
perfect difcovery of the Divine will, to fuppofe it to be done in 
{uch a manner, that nearly eighteen centuries fhould elapfe be- 
fore any perfon fhould hit on it; and that this perfon fhould 
then difcover it with fo untipened a conviction, that he can only 
offer his fyftem as theoretical. ——- The title-page fo feized our 
attention, that we could not pafs it by without thus honouring it 
with a review. To fhew that we have read the work, as well as 
the title, we fhall now proceed to give fome account of its 
contents. 

Perfetly in character with the exhibitor of a new theory of 
redemption, our author ftarts, (preface, p. 3.) with the de- 
cent prefumption © that the right apprehenfion of this matter 
has noc yet been difcovered;’ and on the ftrength of this 
prefumption, he kindly fteps forward to draw back the curtain, 
and to fhew us what has been kept fecret, fince the foundation 
of the world, 

To make way for the admiffion of his own hypothefis, he 
enlarges on the difficulties with which the doctrine of redemp- 
tion is clogged, on the Calviniftical and Arminian fchemes. 
With what fuccefs he has cleared the ground, we fhall not ftay 
particularly to examine, but fhall haften to give our readers fome 
idea of his fubject, in his new cretion. This will be beft fhewn 


in his own words: 

‘ I propofe to fhew that the intention of the meafures purfued 
upon the fall has been utterly mifunderftood: they have not been 
ordained according to their common appellation as curfes for the 
tranfgreflion of Adam, but adapted in wifdom and goodnefs purely 
to the corruption of our nature by it, and in order to our deliver- 
ance from it. Inflead of wounds and fcourges they were the mot 
falotary and beneficial medicines that man in the fituation he had 
fank into was fufceptible of ; neceffary for the human race at large, 
and fuch as it could neither fubfilt without at prefent, nor be reine 
ftated in its former glory. In fhort, I prefume to make it ma- 
nifeit as the light, that as we have been refcued from eternal ruin, 
fo have we not been configned to any temporal change but what was 
eifential to our reftitution ; the divine adminittration being not only 
beneficent in a comparative view in generaJ, but aifo with refpect 
to every branch of alteration in particular; viz. expulfion from pa- 
radife, inititution of trouble, toil, and death, as well as the efta- 
blifhmen: of a future Refurrection.’ (p. 215. vol. I.) 


Tn this extract, the intelligent reader will perceive little that 
1s abfolutely new. Often has it been contended that the cir- 
cumi{tances, which followed the introduction of fin, though de- 
figned, in the firft inftance, to operate as punifhments, were 
intended, in the fecond, to operate as moral alteratives and 
cleanf Hartley, | icular, (See his r 

eanfers, Hariley, in particular, (See his Obfervations on 
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Man, vol. ii. p. 105,) exprefles his belief ** that @// evil will 
be overpowered and annihilated at Jaft, and that it has an entire 
fubferviency to good really and ultimately.” 

The prefent author, it muft be confefled, advances fomething 
farther than this ; he makes fin itfelf neceflary to final happi- 
nefs, and regards the efficacy of corruption as requifite to the 
completion of the moft perfect creatures. 

There may be fomething new in this idea: but in oppofi- 
tion to fuch a theory, it is natura] to afk, how then can fin be 
abhorrent to the Deity, when he perceives its abj/olute neceffity 
to the final object of his government—the happinefs of his 
creatures? It may farther be afked, how comes it to pafs that 
the Scriptures exprefs the divine difpleafure at fin, and defcribe 
it as meriting fevere punifhment? For this latter queftion, the 
author has a reply ready: ‘ ‘Lhe punifhment at the fall was 
obliged to be cloathed in form of a jucicial fentence, when in 
fact it was no fuch thing, that he might be kept under the idea 
of condemnation :’ (vol. ii. p. 371. 385.) but this anfwer 
only generates another queftion, and plunges the fubject in 
greater difficulties. Js it neceflary for the Deity, in carrying 
on the purpofes of his adminiftration, to declare the thing that 
is not 2 Does revelation confift in a feries of divine untruths ; 
and is the view which it gives us of fin, at the bottom, erro- 
neous? Without fuppofing fome degree of derangement intro- 
duced by fin, it is difficult to perceive any neceffity for a re- 
demption ; but how can that derange, the efficacy of which is 
eflential to final happinefs? It muft bea part of the fyftem ; 
and, as fuch, it cannot be canfidered as pofleffing any inherent 
turpitude; the divine government could not have been injured; 
and, of courfe, every idea of atonement muft be abfurd, : 

Our new theorift is of a different opinion. With the parade 
of an d priori and an @ poferiori demonftration, he ftates the 
neceflity of atonement. We fhall, for obvious reafons, permit 
him here likewife to {peak for himfelf; rs 
_ © The prefent argument in particular againft permiffion of de- 
pravity is the moft powerful that can be urged for the neceffity of 
atonement, (or fatisfa¢iion,) the accompliihment of which entirel 
removes and obviates the objection :o the former. Had the per- 

million mentioned been granted without any antipathy or relu&- 
ance, the exception to it would hase been unanfwerable; but this 
was not the cafe; and toleration differs very widely from conni- 
vance or unconcerh, where it was not vouchfafed without the utmof 
difficulty and averfion. ‘Uhus much is fully reflified then by the fub- 
miffion ef Chrift to incarnation and death, the moft wonderful con- 
defcenfion of the Deity that can be imagined to what muft have 
been every way obnoxious in isie!f. I need vot here expatiate how 
di/pleafing im its own nature the humiliation of the Erernal Son mu 
“okt have 
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have been to every other perfon of the Godhead as well as to bim- 
felf; nothing but the common concern of holinefs could have made 
fuch a meafure acceptable to either, and fince it was unarimouily 
ordained the means wheredy alone depravity fhould be endured, we 
cannot but conclude the extremity of divine averfion to this from the 
heavy charge annexed to the toleration of it. The honour of God 
mutt be fecure from all imputation of partiality or indifference to 
fin, when it appears that be did not /uffer it without fufering himself 
and being made an extraordinary jacrijice om its account.’ (vol. 1. 
Pp: 391; 2-) 

Upon principles equally agreeable to REVELATION and R&A 
SON, are words which form part of the title. Surely the author 
muft have forgotten them in this part of his work: reafon never vet 
perceived the fitnefs of a prince fuffering death himfelf, in or- 
der to appeafe rebellion in his fubjeéts, and to evince his ab- 
horrence of it; much lefs can it difcern any propriety in God’s 
fuffering for the fins of his creatures. Reafon can form no 
idea of the Deity becoming a facrifice. It is a notion by 
much too fublime for its conceptions. On this gentleman’s 
principles, we repeat it, we cannot perceive why he fhould be- 
come a facrifice ; for in his 2d vol. p. 153, he farther tells us, 
‘ that not only the fall of angels and mankind, but the expedi- 
tion with which the latter happened, and the depravity of the 
whole fpecies by it, are the moft aufpicious circumftances to 
the final triumph and fuccefs of the moral fcheme that could 


have ever happened.—T here is not a circumftance among them , 


but what was neceflary for Chrilt to enter into his glory, and 
his creatures into their eternal fafety.’ 

We expected, after reading fuch fentiments as thefe, deli- 
vered in a variety of forms, to find the theorift contending at 
laft for univerfal reftitution: but this is not the refult of his 
theory. All linners are not to reap the final benefits of fin, 
They are allowed to fink into the utmoft depths of depravity, to 
infpire the d/effed with the greateft deteftation of fin in heaven : 
but all, as we hoped to find by this theory, are not to arrive at 
this blefled abode. ¢ The gift of immortality, or deliverance 
from future condemnation, (we learn from vol. ii. p. 425,) 
will be the portion of the faints only, who «will fall confiderably 
foort in number of the univerfal body of mankind.’ 

Where obtaineft thou this information? Who knoweth the 
mind of the Lord on this fubject? ‘Ihe queftion Are there few 
that be faved? was not aniwered, 

Our limits forbid our noticing what this writer obferves on 
the changes introduced at the full, on the increafe of iffue, on 
the obligation of labour entailed on man, on the fubjeGtion and 
natural interiority of the woman, on pain, and ondeathh We 
muft refer fuch as are defirous of acquainting themfelyes with 
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his fentiments on thefe fubjects, to the work itfelf. On the 
merit of this theory we cannot beftow much commendation. 
The author appears to have taken great pains; and his inten- 
tion, no doubt, was Jaudable: but he is too verbofe and diffufe; 
and inftead of affording a clear and rational view of redemption, 
he leaves it encompafied with all the difficulties which have long 


prefented themfelves to the reflecting mind. Moo-y. 





Art. V. Letters to Mr. Archdeacon Travis, in Anfwer to his 
Defence of the Three Heavenly Witneifes, 1 Johnv. 7. By R. 
Porfon. 8vo. pp, 406. 5s. Bocrds. Egertons. 1790. 


A: Chriftianity is a religion eftablifhed on a divine rock, it 
muft be proof againft the moft fearching torrents of hu- 
man inquiry ; we cannot, therefore, reftrain our aftonifhment 
at the timid zeal of its advocates, who betray an extreme 
anxiety to preferve even the loofe fands, weeds, and heteroge- 
neous fubftances, which the waves of time have left on its fides ; 
as if thefe could in any degree add to its ftability, or the re- 
moval of them weaken its foundation. ‘Truth, we are confi- 
dent, can never fuffer by inveftigation. ‘Ihe more it is fifted 
and winnowed, the purer it will appear.  Friétion will not 
wear away its fubftance: but only remove thofe fpots and in- 
cruftations, which are apt, in this world, to form on it, and 
to obfcure its native Juftre. Let not, therefore, the private 
Chriftian fear the refearches of learned critics into the genuine- 
nefs -of the facred text; nor cenfure thofe, as falfe friends to 
the gofpel, who point out the additions which either the care- 
Jefinefs or the iniquity of paft ages have made to the authentic 
writings of the New Teftament. There was a period, when 
that fcurvey knack of lying and forging for the truth was very 
prevalent among Chriftians ; and on the ground of this fa&, it 
may be prefumed that the MSS. and copies of the N. T. are 
not univerfally free from interpolations. ‘To detect thefe, is to 
reftore the facred text to its original purity ; nor can we con- 
ceive any thing more defirable than this, to thofe who wifh truth 
to reft entirely on ‘its own bafis. We rejoice in having the 
doubtful paflages of the facred volume feverely fcrutinized : be- 
caufe this muft tend to convince us in what light we ought to 
regard them ; whether as genuine or fpurious. If inquirv, in- 
ftead of difperfing, only thickens our fufpicions, let us, without 
hefitation, ftab them with the obelus: nor fuffer them to ob- 
tain equal honours with the real offspring of evangelifts and 
apoftles. We have often, and lately, made remarks fimilar to 
thefe; and we wifh to repeat and widely diffeminate them. 
Jultly is it obferved by Mr. Porfon, * that se does the beft 
fervice 
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fervice to truth who hinders it from being fupported by falfe- 
hood ;” for fuch a fupport can only ferve to injure it. 

There is little neceffity for being tenacious of thofe texts 
which are fufpected, on folid evidence, of being interpolations ; 
fince none of the doétrines of revelation reft on the teftimony 
of a fingle paflage.- Still, however, the text of fcripture, as 
it {tands at prefent in our copies, is not to be cut and frittered 
away rafhly and unadvifedly. Nothing ought to be expunged, 
excepting on good and fufficient authority. Refpecting the 
paflage which has been the fubject of controverfy between Mr. 
‘Travis and Mr. Porfon, much has been urged pro and con: but 
after what the latter gentleman has advanced againft the ge- 
nuinenefs of 1 John v. 7. it is impoffible to regard it as en- 
titled to the appellation of holy fcripture. The volume before 
us is decifive on the fubje&; and had we not long ago made 
up our minds on it, this muft have fettled our faith. 

We cannot help confidering Mr. Travis as having been 
doubly unfortunate; firft in undertaking the defence of fo un- 
tenable a poft; and then in provoking fuch a champion in 
biblical learning and criticifm, as Mr. Porfon, to come out 
with fword and fpear againft him. Confcious of his fuperior 
ground and fuperior abilities, he treats Mr. Travis with very 
little ceremony or politenefs. He does not, indeed, as Go- 
liah did, with refpect to David, curfe him by his gods: but he 
looks down on him with full as much contempt, as this gi- 
gantic Philiftine did on the tiny Ifraelite. The motto * gave 
us to underftand that Mr. Porton did not purpofe to approach 
his acverfary with the urbanity of a chivalrous knight, but 
rather to fall on him as one maftiff does on another. We 
cannot fay that we approve of the canina fucundia, efpecially in 
theological controverly. It is beneath the dignity of the fub- 
ject, and it is no aid to argument. 

In fpite of this circumftance, which moft of his readers will 
probably deem a blemifh, Mr. Porfon’s letters have great me- 
rit. He has gone to the bottom of the fubjedt, has furnifhed a 
critical repaft tor the biblical fcholar, and has exhibited @ cloud 
of witneffes againtt the three heavenly witneffes. 

_ The fiicklers for the genuinenels of this paflage magnify its 
importance to a ridiculous extreme. Among thefe, Kettner 





* Tun’ ut omnes in omni doGrina liberalis genere principes adlatres, 
ét cenjeas fore, ut offam laudis tibi objiciamus, que te nobis tranquilli- 
orem Sactat, potius quam rationibus te verberemus, et ft opus fuerit, 
etiam de cauina tua facundia mutuemur aliquid, quo tanquam fufte 
probe dcdclatus, incipias velle muffare, et moderationis, modeftia, ve- 
recundia limites non migrare?” 

Mufambertius Commonitorio ad Ramirefium de Prado. 
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is the moft diftinguifhed ; and as his rapturous expreffions on 
the value of this difputed text may amufe our learned readers, 
we extract them from Mr. Porfon’s preface, p. 4. 

‘¢ Nihil enim mibi gratius quam bene mereri de bee illuftri dio, 
quod off Theologia Fehannea in nuce, eff inflar fella prima magnitu- 
dinis in feriptura, eff margarita Biblica pretiofiffima, et flos Novi Te/- 
tamenti pulcherrimus, eff compendium analogia fidet de Trinitate, ut 


alia elogia in dedicatione adduda taceamus. 

“« Latet ivexhauftus feientiarum The/aurus in hoe excellentiffimo dio. 
Hic enim theologi tres articulos fidei, Furifeonfulti tres advocatos caleftes 
et teftes fummos, Medici tres animarum medicos inveniunt, Siftitur 
nobis in hoe di&o Philofophia et Panfophia quedam fublimior. Meta- 
phyfici ens unum verum, bonum, Logici predicationes inufitatas cons 
templari poffunt. Ethicus cernit in hoc loco fummum bonum, Phyficus 
fridem trium colorum, et Aftrologus concurjum trium planetarum five 
tres foles obfervat. Mathematicus difcit, quomodo tres fint unum in 
Arithmetica Divina. Muficus Muficam fuaviffinam trium vocum in 
textu concentumgue barmonicum audire potef?. Opticus, fi quid videt, 
widet fjeculum Deitatis et in fuo imtelle&u ob hujus myfterit altitudi- 
nem invenit Cameram quandam cbfturam. Pueumatici fpiritualitatem 
Dei cognofcere poffunt. Robetores hoc dictum confiderantes, affe&um ad- 
fuirationis movere coguntur et exclamare, O profunditas fapientia Dei! 
Aulici tres gratiofifimos Monarchas caleftes erga Jubditos in regno gra- 
tie venerari pofunt.” 

Unfortunately, while Kettner finds, in this marvellous text, 
the fum and fubftance of all fcience, human and divine, Mr, 
Porfowi difcovers that all the moft ancient manufcripts now ex- 
tant, omit it. 

The letters before us treat of the Dublin MSS ;—of Valla’s 
Greek MSS. fuppofed to contain this difputed verfe;—of the Com- 
plutentian Edition ;—of the MSS. by R. Stephens and Beza;— 
of thofe fuppofed to be feen by the Louvain divines ;—of the Vulgate, 
Syriac, Coptic, Arabic, Athiopic, and Sclavonic, verfions ; —of the 
Greek writers quoted in favour of the verfe;— of the Latin writ- 
ers before and fince ‘ferom’s time, quoted for the fame purpofe ; and 
laftly, of the Greek and Latin writers, who, though they had fuf- 

chent occafion, have not quoted the verfe. 

In thefe letters, Mr. Porfon gives us repeated opportunities 
to obferve his intimate acquaintance with the Fathers: but 
their citations from {cripture are too loofe to avail any thing in 
{ettling its genuine reading. ‘The canons of criticifm, pre- 
fixed to Werftein’s Greek Teftament, here deferve attention: 
“* Citationes Patrum textus Novi Teflamenti rara facere debent 
vartantem Ieétionem. Patres ex lapfu memorie uni afcribunt que 
apud alium leguntur. Citant aliquoties que nullibi reperiuntur.”’ 

Notwithitanding, however, that we muft not appeal to the 
quotations made by the Fathers from the N. T. as afcertain- 
ing the real text, it is very pertinently remarked by cur author, 
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that the frequent allegorical interpretations of the Sth verfe of 
1 John v. to be found in the Fathers, are very {trong pre- 
fumptions that the 7th was not in their copies. ¢ I appeal 
(fays he, p. 311.) to any orthodox reader, whether he would 
force an indire&t confeffion of his favourite doctrine, from one 
text by torture, when he might have a clear, full, and volun- 
tary evidence from its next neighbour ?” 

‘ Mr. Griefbach adds, that Eucherius, in his gweftions, atks, 
« from what text the Trinity is proved?” He anfwers, * From 
the beginning of Genefis, Let us make man, &c. from Pfalm xxxvi. 
2. By the word of the Lord, &c. from Matthew, xxviil. 19. (thé 
form of baptifm); and from Romans, xi. 36. From him and by 
him,” &c. But not a word of the difputed verfe, which would 
have been an excellent corollary; and would have prefented us 
(as Kettner finely expreffes it) with St. Yobn’s divinity in a nut- 
fell.” p. 332. 

‘ The defenders of the difputed verfe catch greedily at every 

lace where the Fathers ufe the expreflion of ‘* Three are one,’’ 
as if fuch expreflions could not but proceed frem this verfe, 
whereas the contrary fuppofition is infinitely more probable, 
that the verfe proceeded from fuch expreflions of the Fathers,’ 

. 221, 

’ From the whole of this learned inveftigation, it appears that 
© the only genuine words of 1 John, v. 7,8. are thefe: “Ors 
TPES Eloy Of LAXPTULOIVTEG, TO MvEYLA, Kx TO UIW HAL TO KsEGs 
xai ob tecig TO tv cigs. This is the reading of all the Greek 
MSS. above an hundred and ten; of near thirty of the oldeft 
Latin, of the two Syriac verfions, of the Coptic, Arabic, 
FEthiopic, and Sclavonic.’ Surely nothing needs farther to be 
added, to prove that the feventh verfe fhould at leaft be in- 
cluded in crotchets, as Doddridge has done in his new tranfla- 


tion, or printed in Italics, or in a fmaller type, as in fome of 


our old Englifh Bibles. 

The papers to which thefe letters are an anfwer, were pub- 
lifhed in the Gentleman’s Magazine; as was likewife a great 
part of thefe letters, with the fignature Cantabrigienfis. Ina 
fenfible and manly preface, Mr. Porfon engages to make a 
public reeantation of whatever errors may be pointed out in his 
work, fhould it come to a fecond edition. Of this he does 
not cherifh any very fanguine expectations; nor can we fay 
what reception thefe letters will receive from the public; but 
we will pronounce them the fruit of much Jearning; and we 
can venture to affure their author, that they will be delivered, 
though he may not addrefs them, to pofterity. 


AT. 


Moo-y. 
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Art. VI. Remarks on the Voyages of Fobn Meares, Ef. in a Let- 
ter to that Gentleman, by George Dixon, late Commander of 
the Queen Charlotte, in a Voyage round the World. 4to. 
pp. 37- 28. 6d. Stockdale. 1790. 

Art. VII. 42 Anfwer to Mr. George Dixon, late Commander of the 

ueen Charlotte, in the Service of Mefirs. Etches and Company. 
By John Meares, Efq. In which the Remarks of Mr. Dixon on 
the Voyages to the North-weft Coaft of America, &c. lately 
publithed, are fully confidered and refuted. 4to. pp.32- 2S 
Walter. Piccadilly. 1791. 


Art. VIII. Farther Remarks on the Voyages of Fohn Meares, E/q.; 
in which feveral important Facts, mifreprefented in the faid Voy- 
apes, relative to Geography and Commerce, are fully fubftanti- 
ated. ‘Towhich is added, a Letter from Captain Duncan, con- 
taining a decifive Refutation of feveral unfounded Affertions of 
Mr. Meares; and a final Reply to his Anfwer. By George 
Dixon, late Commander of the Queen Charlotte in a Voyage 
round the World. 4to. pp. 80. 3s. 6d. Stockdale. 1791. 


A eee beft review that we can poflibly give of this controverfy, 
will be to ftate, in as few words as poffible, the grounds. 
of it; and to give the leading points on which it was turned ; 
eccafionally adding our opinion of the real ftate of the matters 
in difpute. 

It may be remembered, that in our review of Captain 
Dixon’s voyage (vol. 80. p. 505.), we mentioned his meet- 
ing with Captain Meares in Prince William’s Sound, and the 
deplorable ftate of his crew, from the ravages which the 
fcurvy had made among them. It was faid, by the relater of 
that voyage, (though, as far as we can perceive, without any 
appearance of malignity, or ill-defign,) that he was informed, 
that the effects of that cruel diforder had been greatly augmented 
by the people being allowed a free and unreftrained ufe of {pirits, 
during the cold weather, which they had drank to great excefs ; 
and that he thought, if it was fo, it was ill judged in Captain 
M. to fuffer it. Admitting this circumftance to be true, the 
writer, we apprehend, was perfectly juftified in mentioning it ; 
becaufe feamen, and particularly commanders of fhips on fuch 
voyages as thefe, cannot be too often cautioned againft ad- 
mitting their crews to a free ufe of ardent fpirits; and more 
efpecially under circumftances fimilar to thofe in which Captain 
M. was then: but, on the other hand, unlefs the authority 
was undeniable, he fhould certainly have fuppreffed it, out of 
regard to Captain M.’s feelings as a man, and to his character 
as a fea-commander. It feems neceflary to ftate this circum- 
ftance, as it evidently gave rife to the whole controverfy: for, 
notwithftanding Captain D. was not the writer of the account 
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in queftion, he undoubtedly had it in his power to have caufed 
this part to be left out, if he thought the omiffion proper ; and 
his not doing it, has evidently been the reafon why Captain M. 
has treated him fo harfhly in feveral parts of his account of 
«© Voyages from China to the North-weft Coaft of America,” 
lately publifhed (fee our Review for February laft, p. 182, and 
for March, p. 249.) and where, befides retaliating (p. xxxviil.) 
- for this charge, which he pofitively aflerts is without founda- 
tion, and giving him many fly wipes, en paffant, he has 
made open and active war om his borders:—for, p. 201. of 
“© Voyages to the North-weft Coaft of America,” he fays, 
«© Captain Duncan told me that he met Captain Dixon in the 
Queen Charlotte; and though that fhip was on her return to 
China, and abundantly ftocked with every thing ; and even though 
fhe belonged to the fame owners with the Princefs-Royal, the 
provident commander thought it much better to carry all his 
ftores back to China, than to fpare any of them to the latter 
vefle], though they would have been fo great an alleviation to 
the hardfhips of her voyage.”” Again, p. 354. ** Taheo had 
been furnifhed by the Captains Portlock, Dixon, &c. with a 
quantity of arms and ammunition, on the exprefs condition that 
he would not afford any fupplies whatever to Captain Meares 
and his afiociates.”” 

Though Captain D. difclaims the idea of having been 
atuated by any private pique in making remarks on Captain 
M.’s Voyages, it will be no breach of candour to fuppofe that, 
being acculed of fuch crimes as thele, (for which, if he were 
guilty of them, he deferved to be hunted, out of fociety,) did 
not render him lefs willing to begin; or that they might, with- 
out his being fenfible of it, be, in fome meafure, the occafion 
of thofe dry farcaftic ftrokes, which are not thinly ftrewn 
through alimoft every page of his two pamphlets; and the 
rather, as they add no weight to his arguments, which are 
brought to prove that Captain M. has, in the language of a 
Jate celebrated author, been abundantly complaifant to the 
critics, in leaving a fufficient number of holes in his work, at 
which they might creep in. Indeed, much deep reafoning was 
not required to prove this: Captain M, has carried his com- 
plaifance in this refpect fo far, that even we (though critics by 
occupation,) moft fincerely w.fh, that one of our profeffion had 
ftood at his elbow, who would kindly have told him when he 
had done enough. 

All that Captain D, fays, relative to the original ground of 
complaint, viz. Captain M.'s too liberal allowance of fpirits, 
is to {tate the authority on which it was admitted into the ac- 
Count of his voyage; and we find that Captain M.’s own peo- 
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ple were the authors of the report. In reply to the charge of his 
want of humanity to Captain Duncan, Captain Dixon ftates what 
ftores he had not on board when he met the Princefs- Royal, and 
the ftores with which he did fupply her ; and he ftakes his word 
and credit, that they were all that he had in his power to fpare 
her. He does this with an apparent opennefs and honefty, that 
will, we think, have great weight with moft readers who have 
no concern in the bufinefs. In refpect to the charge of fupply- 
ing the King of Atooi with arms and ammunition, on the ex- 
prefs condition that he would not afford any fupplies to Cap- 
tain M. he fhews that it muft be unfounded, by the ftrorgeft 
of all arguments; namely, that it would have been highly 
abfurd and ridiculous, under the circumftances in which he 
then was; and he declares, with that ingenuous boldnefs which 
feems void of all referve, that he ** never either traded in, or 

ave to an Indian, either mufket, piftol, or grain of powder, 
in his life.” 

Captain D.’s remarks extended to a great variety of points, 
both geographical and commercial; in every one of which, as 
far as we are able to judge, he is perfectly right; and, confe« 
quently, to the fubftance of them we can have no objection: 
but we freely confefs, that in our opinion, the manner in 
which they are delivered, might have been much amended. 

However, in the Reply of Zohn Meares, Efq. to Mr. George 
Dixon, the language of the Sguire is not a tittle fofter than that 
of the Ma/fter. The words feem here to fall from fuch a height, 
and with fuch an accumulated weight of contempt, as would 
crufh any antagonift to atoms, whofe ** bones were not like 
iron ;” and, in fome fituations, it is amazing what effeét this 
mode of treating an adverfary will have: but it does not appear 
to us, that the prefent fituation of Captain M. is one of them, 
His vindication of the geographical part of his performance is 
puerile beyond imagination; and, in his defence of the com- 
mercial part, he appears to be continually hampered in the 
trammels, which, as agent for ** The aflociated Merchants of 
London and India,’”’ he has woven for himfelf, in the “ State- 
ment of their real and probabie loffes,”” to the Houfe of Com- 
mons; a leading feature of which, we fear, is exaggeration. 
He, however, perfifts in his aflertion of Captain Dixon’s inhu- 
manity to Captain Duncan; and he adds, ** Captain Duncan 
is now in London, and [ am moft willing to reft my credit 
with the public on his teftimony, refpecting all I have faid 
concerning this tranfaction.” 

In anfwer to this ferious charge, mow fo forcibly urged 
home, we were rather furprized to find a Jetter from Captain 
Duncan, in Captain Dixon’s ** Farther Remarks ;” where, 
5 after 
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after quoting the paflage, which relates to this affair, from 
p. 201 of Captain M.’s Voyages, he adds, ** The foregoing 
aflertion I avow to be without foundation.” Surely this is a 
coup-de-grace to Captain M, !, 

Captain D. adds a number of inftances, where Captain M. 
has committed very unaccountable mittakes ; and he fully (in 
our opinion,) defends thofe criticifms that he had brought for- 
ward in his former pamphlet; many of which perfectly coin- 
cide with the remarks that we made in our account of Captain 


| M.’s work. Ww. 





Art. IX. The Hifory and Antiquities of the City of Briffol; com- 
iled from Original Records and Authentic Manuicripts, in 

Public Offices, or Private Hands; illuftrated with Copper- plate 

Prints. By William Barrett, Surgeon, F.S. A. 4to. pp. 704. 

1]. 11s. 6d. unbound. Robinfons. 1790. 

HE name of the author of this work is not unknown to 
thofe who have attended to the ftrange hiftory of the ill- 
fated Chatterton, who was perfonally known to and patronized 
by Mr. Barrett ; fully perfuaded, as he was, of the veracity of 
the literary pretenfions of that moft extraordinary youth. 

The prefent work called more for labour and perfeverance, 
than for genius; and the author (who is fince dead) informs us 
in the preface, that he had been, for twenty years, making 
collections for it; and had even engraved plates for it in folio ; 
when a neceflary attention to his own bufinefs, and a failure of 
encouragement to the undertaking, occafioned him to relin- 
quifh it. It was refumed, however, on his retiring from 
bufinefs, under confinement by the gout; and if we may 
judge from a refpectable table of fubfcribers, he at length 
received that patronage which did not crown his former in- 
tentions. . 

The annals of a city, efpecially of one which cannot boaft 
of metropolitan diftinction, whatever commercial confequence 
It may claim, are not very favourable to a difplay of literary 
abilities, Accordingly, the ftyle of this compilation, like the 
fubjects treated, is homely and dry; and the frequent quota- 
tious interfperfed, from old records and deeds, which may give 
it merit in the eye of a Briftol antiquary, but which might as 
well have been configned to an appendix, do not contribute to 
enlighten it: nor can a municipal hiftory, confined to local 
events within walls and ftreets, that concern only the neigh- 
bourhood, be made to read fo agreeably as national hiftory ; 
unlefs the author, like Mr, Whitaker, in his hiftory of Man- 
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chefler, takes a wider range than his profefled fubje& will pers 
haps warrant. 

A writer, however, ,on any fubject, firft endeavours to give 
all the importance which he can to that fubject; in order that, 
by a refleéted light, the work in hand, and of courfe the 
author, may appear of fome confequence. Thus Mr. Barrett, 
not contented with taking the earlieft notices that he could find 
jn our old writers, of the city of Briftol, is much diflatisfied 
with Camden, becaufe he does not reprefent that city as fuf- 
ficiently eminent before the decline of the Saxon government in 
this country; and he labours, long and earneftly, to raife its im- 
portance beyond the conftruction of any expreflions applied to 
it by our early hiftorians. 

So far as may be judged from the general complexion of the 
work, it has been executed with careful attention; and we 
doubt not that it will give all the fatisfaction which the citizens 
of Briftol can expect from it. After the general, civil, 
commercial, and ecclefiaftical hiftory, Mr. Barrett takes a 
parochial furvey of the city, defcribes all its public buildings, 
and gives particular details of the charitable legacies left to the 
poor in every parifh; the memory of which certainly ought 
not to fink in oblivion, nor the money into improper hands. 
He concludes with biographical anecdotes of all the Briftol 
worthies whom he can collect; among which, it may be fup- 
pofed, the Canynges, Rowley, and Chatterton, occupy diftin- 
guifhed places. Mr, Barrett quotes his authorities every 
where throughout; a duty indifpenfable in an hiftorical com- 
pilation. Among the reft, indeed, we frequently meet with 
the name of Rowley, whofe authenticity refts on the veracity 
of Chatterton; and that, on a difpute, beyond the walls of 
Briftol, whatever credit may be given to it within. Of this, 
indeed, the author appears fenfible, and therefore produces the 
teftimony of Rowley, with a falvo as to the degree of credit 
which the reader may think due to it. 


When the antiquary is giving hiftorical accounts of religious’ 


foundations, and is tracing the ruins of ecclefiaftical buildings, 
it may be natural for him to contract a veneration for pious 
inftitutions, and to deplore their dilapidation; it is thus we 
account for the harfh cenfures which Mr. Barrett beftows on 
Henry VIII. for the fuppreffion of monafteries ; and for the 
correfponding applaufe with which he mentions * the pious 
Charles I. defender of the faith, and of the church of England, 
by law eftablifhed therein ;” for ‘ the great care that monarch 
had for the good of the church, and its right government by 


bifhops:’ (p. 325.) but, as we can make nothing of the two: 


followin g 
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following paflages, we fhall offer them to the more extenfive 


inveftigation of our readers : 

‘ | proceed next to the monuments in this cathedral. The piety 
of our anceftors was fuch, that they were not content to rely on their 
daily devotions and other religious atts in their lifetime for the 
fafety of their fouls, but they made what they fimply thought a 
provifion for their fouls after their deceafe, by eftablifhing chantries, 
obiits, &c. whillt their children have receded fo much from the 
ways of their fathers, that negligent too often of their religious 
duties to their God, they feem to pay too, too little attention or 
care for their fouls even in their lifetime, much lefs take any 
thought for their fouls or thofe of their departed relations or friends 
after their death. But they have been more folici:ous about dee 
pofiting the dead bodies of their relations and friends, and erecting 
tombs over them; whether it be from a defire of conveying to 

citerity the names of their family, or from a religious perfuaion 
and hope of meeting them again in another life, fuch monuments 
or memorials have their ofe and muft not be condemned, as is too 
much the cafe in this age of levity and affectation of more en- 
lightened underitandings than their ancettors.’ (p. 294.) 

In what fpirit is this paragraph compofed, catholic or pro- 
teftant? Has it any or no meaning? Let us examine whether 
the following paflage will furnifh a key to it: 

‘ Thefe are the principal monuments and memorials of the dead 
whofe remains lie depofited in the facred manfions. Our anceftors 
were very earnelt in paying all due honours to good men departed, 
by erecting monuments and tombs over their bodies, and tranf- 
mitting to lateit pofterity for our imitation the characters of the 
deceafed, their piety toward God and charity to their fellow crea- 
tures, by infcriptions to their memories, many of which as they are 
very learned, moft of them inftructive, and all convey fome good 
leffons of piety, charity, religious devotion, &c. have their ufe in 
improving the minds of the living: though there may poffidly be 
a mixture of flattery and human foible in fome of thofe compo- 
fitions—As monuments exprefs our belief of an immortality by 
fhewing a regard for our departed fiiends, they fhould not be ac- 
cufed of vanity and ambition who pay that grateful regard to thofe 
whom they wifh to meet with in another and better world: though 
this feems to be one reafon why many worthy men and good fami- 
lies lie now a days almoft unnoticed in the repofitories of the dead: 
a tacit confeflion alfo of the flight impreffion death and immortality 
make now on the minds of their fucceffors.’ (p. 308.) 

Alas! we feem rather more bewildered now than we were 
before. In the former paflage, the piety of our anceftors 
provided mafles for the fouls of their relations; while we, 
negligent in religious duties, and prompted by vanity, content 
ourfelves with raifing tombs over their bodies: for as- to any 
religious perfuafion of meeting them again in another life, it 
has no more connexion with a want of piety in an age of levity, 
than with the raifing of tombs; and yet it feems that notwith- 
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{landing tombs betray a decay of religion, to condemn them 
is an affectation of wifdom ! In the latter paflage, the erecting 
tombs to the dead, is afcribed to the earneft defire of our ane 
ceflors to pay due honours to the deceafed, and to ferve as leflons 
to the living, with a mixture of flattery and human foible ; 
while worthy men and good families are now-a-days fuffered to 
lie without tombs, from our want of religious impreffions! 
Such is the confequence of writing without clear conceptions 
of what we mean to exprefs. 

This work has been neatly printed in the city which it de- 
fcribes: but the cuts do no credit to any place. If fucha 
quarto volume, abounding with fuch various matter, had been 
furnifhed with an index, it would have proved no flight addi- 
tional recommendation to the hiftory. YV. 





——ee 





Art. X. Vhe Obferver: being a Colle&tion of moral, literary, 
and familiar Eflays. Vol. V. 8vo. pp.30g. 3s. 6d. Boards. 
Dilly. 1790. 

THE writings of Mr, Cumberland are too well known to 

require any laborious criticifm on our part: it will be 
fuficient to fay that the fifth volume of the Odferver is like 
thofe which preceded it; frequently inftru€tive, though never 
very deep; always eafy, though not always accurate; conftant- 
ly endeavouring, with the beft intentions and the beft humour, 
to promote happinefs; and generally endeavouring with fuc- 
ceis. “Fhe topics on which it treats are various: moft of its 
papers are in the form of fhort hiftories and details of ftriking 
characters ; and tn drawing thefe, confifts the principal excel- 
lence of the author: the remainder either treat, in a light 
manner, on moral fubjects ; or, in purfuance of Mr. Cumber- 

Jand’s plan of compleating the literary annals of Greece, give 

an account of the drama within that period of time, which 

commences with the death of Alexander of Macedon, and 
concludes with that of Menander.— Fo general readers, thefe 

Jait effays form the leaft entertaining part of the volume ; and 

to others, who, from their acquirements in literature, may be 

fuppofed to relifh them, they may appear to be mifplaced. To 
open the hidden ftores of Grecian poetry to the infpeCion of 
the unlearned, may be pleafing and even ufeful: but to pafs 
judgment on the merits of ancient writers, from the tranflation 
of a few mutilated fragments, is neither judicious nor benefi- 
cial. What then fball we fay of the attempt to prejudice the 
minds of thofe, who are unable to inveftigate the truth for 
themfelves ; and which, on the faith of idle tales founded on 
milreprefentations, and credible only to thofe who are unjuftly 
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artial, ftrives to defame. a character, which, for ages, has been 
defervedly revered ?—It will eafily be perceived, that we allude 
to Mr. Cumberland’s attack on Socrates, which we were forry 
to find in a former volume, and a renewal of which we little 
expected to fee in the prefent.—We will pafs, however, from 


a difagreeable fubject. 

Mr. Cumberland thus pleafantly introduces himfelf to our 
notice : 

‘ I am fitting down to begin the tafk of adding a new volume to 
thefe eflays, when the laft day of the year 1789 is within a few 
hours of its conclufion, and I fhall bid farewell to this eventful 
period with a grateful mind for its having paffed lightly over my 
head without any extraordinary perturbation or misfortune on my 

art fuffered, gently leading me towards that deitined and not far 
diftant hour, when I, like it, fhall be no more. 

« I have accompanied it through al] thofe changes and fucceffions 
of feafons, which in our climate are fo ftrongly difcriminated ; have 
fhared in the pleafures and productions of each, and if any little 
idle jars or bickerings may occafionally have ftarted up betwixt us, 
as will fometimes happen to the beft of friends, I willingly confign 
them to oblivion, and keep in mind only thofe kind and good 
offices, which will pleafe on refleRion, and ferve to endear the 
memory of the deceated. 

* All days in twelve months will not be days of funfhine; but I 
will fay this for my friend in his laff moments, that I cannot put 
my finger upon one in the fame century, that hath given birth to 
more intereiting events, been a warmer advocate for the liberties 
and nights of mankind in general, or a kinder patron to this coun- 
try in particular: I could name a day (if there was any need to 
point out what is fo ftrongly impreffed on our hearts) a day of gra- 
tulation and thank{giving which will ever ftand forth amongit the 


whiteft in our calendar. 
© Hic dies vere mihi feflus atras 
Eximet cui'as: ego ucc tumultun, 


Nec mori per vim metuam, tenente 
Cefare terras. Horat. 


** This is indeed a feftal day, 

A day that heals my cares and pains, 
Drives death and danger far away, 

And tells me—Cvefar lives and reigns.” 


We have faid that the moft pleafant parts of Mr. Cumber- 
land’s writings, are thofe in which he defcribes the peculiarities 
of character, and marks their influence on the incidents of 
common life. As a proof of this, we were inclined to intro- 
duce to our readers Mr. Billy Simper, and the hiftory of 
Nicolas Pedrofa: but the tales are as Jong as they are pleafant ; 


and though they might admit of being curtailed, we were 
E 3 unwilling 
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unwilling to attempt the tafk; and therefore, on the whole, 


we reluctantly omit them. 
We conclude with the words of Mr. Cumberland; and we 


doubt not that thofe readers who have felt equal pleafure with 
ourfelves, in the perufal of thefe volumes, will, equally with 
us, be anxious to exprefs their gratitude : 


‘ J am now approaching to the conclufion of this my fifth vo- 
lume, and according to my prefent purpofe fhall diimifs the O- 
Jervers from any further duty: The reader and I are here to parte 
A few words therefore on fuch an occafion I may be permitted to 
fubjoin ; I have done my beft to merit his protection, and as I have 
been favorably heard whilft yet talking with him, I hope ! fhall not 
be unkindly remembered when 1 can fpeak no more: I have pafled 
a life of many labours, and now being near its end have litle to 
boaft but of an inherent good-will towards mankind, which difap- 
pointments, injuries and age itfelf, have not been able to diminifh. 
It has been the chief aim of all my attempts to reconcile and en- 
dear man to man: I love my country and contemporaries to a de- 
gree of enthufiafm that I am not fure is perfeétly defenfible ; though 
to do them juftice, each in their turns have taken fome pains to 
cure me of my partiality. It is however one of thofe ftubborn ha- 
bits, which people are apt to excufe in themfelves by calling it a 
Second nature. ‘There is a certain amiable lady in the world, in 
whofe interefts I have the tendereft concern and whofe virtues I 
. contemplate with paternal pride; to her I have always wifhed to 
dedicate thefe volumes ; but when I confider that fuch a tribute 
cannot add an atom to her reputation, and that no form of words, 
which I can invent for the occafion, would do juftice to what pafles 
in my heart, 1 drop the undertaking and am filent.’ 0 





Art. XI. Silva Critica: five in aufores facros profanofq; commen- 
mentarius philologus: concinnavit Gilbertus Wakefield, 4. B. et 
Col. Fefu apud Cantab. nuper Socius. Pars Prima. 8vo. pp. 170. 
38. 6d. Boards. Deighton. 1789. Pars Secunda. 8vo. pp. 160. 
38. 6d. Boards. Deighton. 1790. 


Tas philological commentary, on various authors, facred 
and profane, is a frefh confirmation of the extent and 
depth of the author’s erudition, ‘The firft volume is mifcella- 
neous, containing remarks on various paflages in the Grecian 
and Roman claffics, as well as in the New Teltament. The 
fecond confifts of a feries of criticifms on detached paflages in 
the Gofpels, and in the Aéts of the Apoftles; in conneétion 
with which, are introduced ftri€tures on a great variety of an- 
cient writers. ‘The principal defign of thefe criticifms is, to 
elucidate verbal ob{curities, to correct fuppofed errors, or to point 
out latent beauties. General criticifms on the literary merit of 
the 
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the works of the ancients, and obfervations on the {criptures, 
merely theological, refpecting the doctrines controverted in the 
‘church, are feldom to be found in this work. Some of the 
emendations which Mr. Wakefield propofes, will probably be 
thought too conjectural: but his criticifms often afford a clear 
and happy folution of difficulties which have hitherto proved 
infuperable ; and they feldom fail to difcover an elegant tafte, 


as well as great ingenuity. 
That we may not too much foreftal the pleafure which the 


Jearned reader will receive from the perufal of this work, we 


fhall fele&t but one fection from each volume. 
The following fe@ion contains judicious remarks on the ufe 


of the prepofition zag in compolition : 
‘SECT. XLII. 
« A&. App. Xill. 50. 
© On de Tedusos waswrevray Tx¢ TeOinevees yuvaKarse , 

© Verba cum prepofitione axe compofita fignificationem cujufdam 
fecreti atque infidiofi, ut plurimim, in fe videntur continere. Unde 
variis Novi Faderis locis lux oborietur, Tlapwrpuvary mapweuvay ° Hef, 
minis accuraté, fi modd, quod verifimile eft, refpexerit, ad hunc 
A&. App. locum. 

‘ Nec minis felicitér ad xv. 19. evangelifta nofter, hiftoricorum 
Cuivis comparand us: Aso eyw xpiww wn LLAPENOXAEIN tos aro Tu eDrwy 
emssos pect ems Tov Ocove ‘ 

‘Nemo autém, qui has venuftates fecutus eft, pleniis videtur 
affecutus, quam eloquens gentium Apoftolus. Sic Rom. v. 20. NowO- 
d: TIAPEIZSHA@EN. Vox aptiflima: quafi inopinato, et preter Dei 
voluntatem, fi aliter fieri poterat. Nos: Came in BY THE BY— 
APVENTITIOUS to the main purpofe: v. Gal. iii. 19. 

© Similitér Longin. de Subl. fect. 33. Magoszuata—vmo psyaro= 
Qvias avemisatws ITAPENHNETMENA.—Quam venuttatem Pearcium non 
percepifle minus miror, cim Youpianam fagacitatem & eruditio- 
nem id effugifle ejus verfio teftetur. Longini locum egregie illuftrat 
Lucian. Diff. cum Hef. 5. Es vs ev Tw THS Woncrewe Op opaw [}APAPPYEN 
rabn: If any inaccuracy be 1NADVERTENTLY LEFT in the career of 
compofition. Laudandus eft etiam D. Petrus, ii. 2. 1. tLAPEIDA- 
SOYLZIN aboeress ; et D. Fudas, 4- IIAPEIZEAYZAN twig abpwrowmmlta 
Orator de Midia: Tins de Beane Tees TSTww——oKoTEueNss LIAPEAQOQN 
87O@——-PRATER DECORUM ingrefus. Et magis appofité Plut. ii. 
p- 216. Ta CP Abe VOL EXAVOMEE EWEX, BAA® de [IIAPELLAYOMENA 
mox9nea: 1.€. CLAM et fenfim irrepentia. Et fimilitér p. 239. ad 
imum. Vide et 2 Macc. viii. 1. Gall. ii. 4. et ita intellige Eur. 
Hipp. 1331. ubi et lectionem variam wasexas videtur agnofcere 
Scholiaftes. Confer Hefychium in Magemaper. 

* Hinc opportuné Longino, fe&. 17. fubveniri potett. 

© Kas wus Buparnrouca n Te Maveeyew Texyn Toe KaAAETs KO asyeOecty 
To Aostrov varodedume. 

* Non infelicitér Rubukenius—mapaxarvQSica: nec Toupiut—mna- 


' garePSuca—nifi quod hec vox metaphoris, per quas totus procedit 


locus, minis conveniat. Videat lector, an noltra emendatio fit 
E 4 undequaque 





p-480. 
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undequaque apta, et elegantiffimo fcriptore digna: lege-TIAPE~ 
KAEJO@LIEA—FURTIVAM ECLIPSIN pafa. Ad /clarem eclipfin al- 
Judit rhetor literatiflimus. Hoc per fe monitrat vox vodiduxee Exaci- 
movra, duovra: Helych.—Ita in ftatim feqq. Solem orientem refpicit, 
& verbis exquifitis rem peragit > Qowee xas T Cad pas Deyyn evaDanlsras 
Tw Aveo WECLAVYH ASV « Ec in feét. I5- ad heliacos (quos vocant Afiro- 
nomorum filii) fiderum occafus: Qs to weaypatimoy eyxevatetas TLEPI- 
AAMTIOMENON. 

‘ Hinc ad Hebraos f{criptor, elegantium verborum deleétu nobi- 

lis, ii. 1, Mn more ITAPAPPYQMEN : ze sENSiM fublabamur, ob in- 
 fidias fcilicét peccati: iii. 13. Macodun, waparions: Hef. qui refpi- 
cit Prov. iii. 21. Vox rarior etiam occurrit Xen. An. p. 101. Ed. 
Hatch. AZ]. V. H. iii. 30. de Ann. iii. 25. & Soph. Phil. 653. 
ubi Schol. apud Brunck. Tlapegaunxéy TWAPATENT WME » fed memini me 
alibi legiffe Scho!. Gloffam—waajcuzertwxss: unde refcripferam ; T1A- 
PEKUEMTQKE—quod verum, 

* Quinetiam et vx prexpofitio eandem aliquandd vim habet in 
compofitione ¢um capz. Sic, ut bis D. Paulus fupra ulus eft wageu- 
oecxscbai, pariter Euripides, Ion. 869. veicccxecbas: ita enim Jegi 
debet ifte locus : 

© Eyw pecy By och Rab Cuvextrovers Derw 


Kas cup Povevery wad, YIEIZEA@QN domes.” 


We {fhall now proceed to make an extract from the fecond 
part, 
‘SECT. LXXXIII. 
* Matt. xxvi. 29. 


© Avyw dt vuiry ots 8 an Dia ar Ges x THTY TR yewrzpatTS Tug aATEAL, 
bws THs mpg pees Exswnc, dtav avto wirw pel Umwv Kasvoy e t% Pacrie T8 Wa 
FeO (Ly. 

‘ Locus imprimis difficili interpretatione, utcunque plana ac fim- 
plex perfunttorie legentibus appareat. Nec le€torem adjuvabunt 
guotquot funt critici et interpretes, quos Sacer Codex fatis nume- 
rofus fibi na¢tus eft ex omnibus linguis et nationibus. Nec tamén, 
hee quamvis liberiis de aliis dixerimus, non fepé fumus nobifmet- 
ipfis magni interdum ftuporis ben? conf{cii. 

‘ Sed queret aliquis, quanam fieri poflit ratione, ut in illo de- 
mim celefi regno, ad quod humani affeétus et infirmitates, morte 
interclufi, non pervenient—ubi neque nubunt neque dantur nuptui— 
neque efuriemus adhic neque Atiemus—ut, inquam, ibi Jesus 
Curistyps, cui Jaus in eternum! evafurus fit et QayO- et owororns ? 

* Nobis eft in prompta primiim refpondere, prepofitionem iw: fx- 
penumerd nihil imminuare velle plenam et abfolutam fententiz fig- 
nificationem. Non pofthac bibam, vonec bibero:—i.e. Ne SEMEL 
QUIDEM, dum in terris morabor, di4am. Satis erit in re nota 
confefsaque lectorem remittere ad 1 Reg, xv. 35. LXX. 1 Tim, 
iv. 13. 

_* Enimverd hoc leve eft. Infignior nobis jam notanda venit ora- 
tionis Hebraice proprietas, quz folet a prefente negotio locutio- 
nem fubitd arripere; et, clim voce proprid inceperit periodus, 
potitis in tranfatam precipitari, quam vel uti verborum circuitione, 
vel 
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ve] novam didtionem in fententiam inferre. Hujufce autem confue- 
tudinis explicatio me breviloquentem effe non finit, ¢um priefertim 
promifium, quod dedimus in Sed. XXiX. nobis videatur hac occa- 
fione bené exequendum, quamvis operi diverfo tunc temporis deiti- 
naretur hoc quicquid eft negotil. 

‘Cum verd exempla hujufce generis innumera querentem per 
facras paginas non deficient, mecum ftatui non nifi pauca feligere, 
et quz ufque ad hunc diem non bene fuerint inteliecta criticis. ; 

E verficulo, probé criticis exercitato, evangelifie noltri, primo 
periculum faciamus, lil. 11. . 

© Eyw pe BamriCw Vacs EY VATS Sg ET aVOKay*—aLvTO- [d:] vues Page 
TiTth EY WEVUATE AYIW Kab PUL 

< Noluit hiftoricus phrafin mutare, quamvis in pofteriore claufula 
ufum minus proprium habitura fuerat vox RamriCew ad mysusu CC xve 
relata, Hz autém voces (quod primus moneg, et ftrenué in hoc 
contendo, orationis Heéraice colori et ingenio unicé confifus) nullo 
modo refpiciunt Sandum Spiritum, quem difcipuli erant mox accep- 
turi, aut /inguas igneas die Pentecoftes in capita Apoftolorum delep- 
furas. Reddi debent vENTO /andfo et igne: with a holy Winv and 
with Fire: quod fatis probat fequens verficulus. Ventus autem 
SANCTUS, e€O quod interpres Dex fuerit hic propheta, et minifte- 
rium SACRUM geflerit. 

« Hec denique mens eft evangelifie et pulchra et dilucida et per- 
fecta, ut nihil fupra. 

‘¢ Ego fum nulle dignitatis, et in celorum regno non nifi officio 
fervili fungor, ad ‘CaRNis tantummodo purificationem pertinente. 
]lie jam poft me veniens non humile miniilerium, fed legiflatoris ec 
judicis (Joh. v. 27.) in fe fufcipiet MENTEMQue purgabit ut ventus 
vanni fruges; ac peccatores comburet igne.” 

« Ventus et ignis fant ufitata fymbola purgationis, et hz voces or- 
tum dederunt fimilitudi frugum, quz fequitur in verf.12, Vide 
Virg. Zen. vi. 741. et ibid. Servium. 

* Neque alitér in D. Luc. xxii. 30. cena, cui Fe/us et difcipuli 
interfuerunt, occafionem prxbuit orationi contexendz contra rei 
etiam veritatem. Con/ortium, quod fuerunt habituri, a rebus prx- 
fentibus voluit potils fignificare, quam aliunde voces magis proprias 
ad hanc rem arceflere ;—-xt EDATIS e¢ BIBATIS ad MENSAM meam 
jn regno meo. 

: y Pe nee etiam hujufce locutionis exemplum fuppeditat D. 
Fobannes, xlil. 8. Ea wn NI¥Q cey Bx exes; free @- wer £ [Au 1—li. e. 
“* nifi te purificent eyangelii precepta, premia evangelii ne ex- 
pectes.” 

* Neque aliunde aut intelligi debet aut explicari poteft D. Marci 
x. 29, 30. Non enim abunde vel domorum, vel agrorum, czxtero- 
rumve hujus vite commodorum, que difcipuli pro Chriffo prode- 
gerant, repenfurum fuit evangelium ; fed alia pramia, relictis equi- 
dém xquiparantia, longé tamen diverfo genere. Morem geflit fcrip- 
tor patrii ftyli genio, nec locutiones precedentis verfis variare vo- 
luit, brevitatis fententiofe ftudiofus. 

‘ Hine etiam pendet Matth. vi. 33. quod fatis erit nafutiori- 
bus in tranfitu f{ybmonuiffe. His autém duobus locis illuitrandis 
non 
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non inepté infervient Euripides Iph. Aul. 1418. et Plautus Amphe 
ji, 2. 172 

‘ Ours extrocDesre Teosay® TavTe yor Lynas [A 

Aia paxex, xnav TIAIAED Story was TAMOI, xas doe une 

‘ ViRTUS premium eff OPIMUM: 

Virtus omnibus rebus anteit profeéo: 

Libertas, falus, vita, res, parentes, 

Patria et prognati tutantur, fervantur : 
. Virtus omnia in fe habet : omnia affunt bona, quem penes eff virtus. 
Vide Hor. Od. iv. 4. 51. 

‘ Hac exempla € facro codice deprompta jam fufficiant, viam fa- 
cilem ad accuratam plurium locorum interpretationem perf{picaci 
theologo patefactura. Ab exterorum {criptorum pena fercula pauca 
deinde proferantur. 

* Specimen, quo nemo notabilius, exhibet Homerus Od.‘Y, ad finem. 





* AEININON sey yae Tos ye yeAowwiTes TeTUKGITO 
Hv vi xces pevoennecy emer para Word iseiveas. 
AOPTION & ex ay wus AY ULISELOY AAD YEVOITO, 
Ouov dn tay, EMEAAE Sew xcs xaptepO- avne 
Oncépasyat. 
Soph. Gid. Col. 74. 
KAI tig ae avdeO- MH BAEIIONTO® cexerss 5 
Oc’ av Avywery ward OPQNTA AsSopecy § 
bi friget Brunckii nota. 
Eur. Ion. 970. 
© Tebvyx 3 Arrodrwy d & xax® wdey NEKECEY 5 
Ovx nexic. aoe Dd ev doors TIAIAEYETAIT. 
evi loco fimilis eft Soph. Aj. 864—i. e. ** nihil amplius in vivis 
‘diurus fum.””— Adeat etiam leftor Il. I. 408. et Mo/chum iii. 22. 
pluribus enim exemplis fuperfedemus. 

‘ Hic igitur res hac redit. Poft cenam Cdrifus vinum bibebat 
cum difcipulis: idedque deducens indé filum orationis, non ampliis, 
inquit, bibam vinum, donec bibero novum in regno patris mei :—i. e. 
omnibus hujufce vite negotiis Jam nunc valedico, mortem ftatim 
obiturus. 

« Enimverd et aliud prids fe explicandum poftulat, quam mens 
loci, in quo nunc verfamur, plené percipietur. Hoc latet in voce 
xa? Oray avto ww wed vawy KAINON. 

‘ Hinc enim intelligere voluit Servator nofter difcipulos ejus, 
fe migraturum effe € vita ante vindemiz tum appropinquantis tem- 
pee nec tantum more cum illis facturum, quantum mu/ffo bibendo 

ufficeret. His fcilicét indiciis, forum frugumque temporibus, anni 
mutationes atque tempeftatum viciffitudines notare primi homines fole- 
bant: primevamque fimplicitatem in omnibus redolere librorum 
facrorum ftilum quis ignorat? 

* Opportune nobis fubvenit Juvenalis, x. 248. 

* Felix nimirim qui tot per fecula mortem 
Diftulit, atque Juos jam dextra computat annos, 
Quique novam totits MUSTUM BIBIT. _ 
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© Et Owidius, Met. xiv. 145; 
‘ fupereft, numeros ut pulveris aquem, 





Tercentum MESSES, tercentum MUSTA Videre. 
Teinaerar, tet: Hefych. v. Hef. Opp. et D. ii. 291.— Ad eandem 
plané normam Dicdorus Sardianus, Epig. 9. quod fic judico equi- 
dém reftitui debere : 
© Huitian Sarapov Tey noes sylubs von Pines AEXT Ea» 
Kee, Avmwy orony orav Cnc Aidy® 
Quricy Acaxiny de pry nea, 1 oe arise 
Osnren Toy ronTny xwevev Hb0EoV9 


INMTIAPXE, xAaiwoaw xaxov pogor, sixoos TIOIAD 7&2 
e 4 80. 


Muvov exes Biot WAno ao Kab MiTVEaCe. 
[Ioaw, annus: redeuntis enim anni gramen indicium eft, fecundum 


iftud Horatianum, 
é 





redeunt jam GRAMINA ¢Campis: 
v. Suid. in Mom, et Etym. M. in Moa: quibus alia multa loca, vel 
poeris probe cognita, addi poterant. Denique fimiliter Eur. Elect. 
1160. 

© TxetrAay Ts pty Yurets Povevetsy Pirav 

mateida AEKETIZ # Li10- 

PAIZIN eabcrr ELLY § 

¢ Jam tandém nobis videmur ita illutraffe venuftifimam Domini 
nosTRI praedictionem, ut nihil vel duri in oratione appareat, vel 
obfcuri in fententia. Quibus diligentér perlectis, pauci fortafsé 
invenientur, qui aflentient volentibus interpretari Mattheum ab AG. 
Apoft. x. 41. Me faliem perfuafum habeo nihil ejufmodi in anime 
habuifle DominumM noftrum.’ 

The turn here given to the phrafe of ** drinking wine in the 
kingdom of heaven,” is fo conformable to the all-wife man- 
ner in which our Saviour commonly fpeaks, and is fo well 
fupported by fimilar expreffions both in facred and profane 
writings, that we think few readers will hefitate in adopting 
Mr. Wakefield’s interpretation. 

For the amufement of the reader, we fhall add our author’s 
criticifm * on Milton’s lines, 

And every thepherd tel/s his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 
This, fays Mr. Wakefield, is an imitation of Virgil’s 
Confidit Jcopulo MEDIUS, numerumque recenfet. 


* Our illuftrious poet, always attentive to propriety, doew 
not defcribe a fabulous fcene in Arcadia, but gives a picture 
of Englifh manners, drawn from real life. His meaning is, 
the fhepherd counted the number of his /heep +.’ 





* Sekt. 65. ra 
t See Remarks on this interpretation, in Warton’s edition of 
Milton’s poems, p. 47. 


We 
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We obferve, as ufual in the writings of Mr. Wakefield, free 
remarks on modern as well as ancient writers. Bentley, 
Brunck, Bryant, Markland, and others, partake liberally of 
his commendations. The critic who moft frequently, in this 
volume, falls under his cenfure, is Mufgrave, the editor o f 
Euripides. We are furprized, therefore, to find, in the Index, 
¢ Muferavius not. et /aud. paflim.’ 

In a fubfequent volume, the author purpofes to review St. 
Paul’s Epiftles, in the fame manner in which he has here exa- 
mined the preceding part of the New Teftament. E. 





Arr. XII. Speeches in the Houfe of Commons upon the Equalization 
of the Weights and Meafures of Great Britain; with Notes, Ob- 
fervations, &c. &c. Alfo a general Standard propofed for the 
Weights and Meafures of Europe: with brief Abitracts of the 
moft material Aas of the Britith Legiflature, and other Ordi- 
nances and Regulations, for the Equalization of our Weights and 
Meafures from Magna Charta to the prefent Time, &c. &c. 
By Sir John Riggs Miller, Bart. Together with two Letters 
from the Bifhop of Autun to the Author, upon the Uniformity 
of Weights and Meafures; that Prelate’s Propofition ref{pecting 
the fame, to the National Affembly ; and the Decree of that 
Body, of the 8th of May, conformable to the Bifhop’s Propo- 
fition—with Englifhh Tranflations. 8vo. pp. 128. 2s. 6d. 
Debrett. 1790. 


WE have read this pamphlet with great attention, and with 
very confiderable fatisfaction; and have only to lament 
that we do not fee the author in the lift of the prefent parlia- 
ment: on which account, we fear, the object of his well in- 
tended labours will be neglected; and the benefit which might 
have been derived from it, loft, for many years, through the 
want of his afliftance and fupport. 

Sir John ftates that his firft object is to fatisfy the Houfe, 
that much uncertainty and perplexity prevail now, and have at 
all times prevailed, both in this and in every other country, in 
refpect to weights and meafures. His fecond object was to 
Jay open to them the caufe of this uncertainty and perplexity ; 
and to prove that, under the prefent circumftances, it is per- 
manent and inevitable. His third object is to fhew the mif- 
chievous influence which the inequality of our weights and 
meafures has on fcience, on commerce, and on the comforts 
and morals both of individuals and of the community at large. 
His fourth would be to offer fome immediate corrections of the 
abufes now prevailing from fuch inequality ; and his fifth object 
would be tofuggeft fome general ftandard, from which all weights 
and meafures may be in future raifed ; being itfelf derived from 
fomething 
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fomething in nature that is invariable and immutable; and 
which muft neceflarily be at all times, and in all places, equal, 
and the fame. Ate; 

Whatever proof the three firft of thefe points may require in 
a judicial or political view, to eftablifh them before the Houfe 
of Commons, we truft our readers will require none; as there 
muft be very few who have had any commerce with the world, 

we might almoft fay exiftence in it,) and have not felt them. 

The fourth object is not difcufled in the pamphlet before us: 
but, in refpect to the fifth, Sir John ftates the effential and 
eligible qualities of an univerfal ftandard for weights and 
meafures. The eflential qualities feem fully enumerated in his 
explanation of his fifth object; and thofe which may be thought 
eligible are, that it be of a proper extent; neither fo large nor 
fo {mall as to create any difficulties either in the conflruction 
or ufe of it; that its denominations be in tens; that, if pof- 
fible, it may be derived from, or connected with, two things 
in nature, fo that one of them may be a check on, or proof of, 
the other; that it fhould agree nearly with fome one of the 
meafures now in common ufe; that it fhould correfpond, 
in fome degree, with the meafures of other nations; and, if 
poffible, be a medium between them; and that both the 
ftandard, and its denominations, be fuch as neighbouring na- 
tions may be inclined to adopt. He next examines the pro- 
perties of feveral objects which have, at different times, been 
propofed as proper ftandards for an univerfal meafure ; and 
points out the advantages and defects of each. 

The firft that he mentions, is taken from a drop of diftilled 
water, or fpirit of wine, rectified to a certain degree of 
firength, and the drops made in a certain temperature of the 
atmof{phere: a certain number of thefe drops may be denomi- 
nated a tun weight; and the fide of the cubic veflel which 
contains them, as it will be about 38 or 39 inches, if the tun 
weight be of its prefent magnitude, may, very conveniently, 
be eftablithed for the ftandard yard. ‘The internal capacity 
may alfo be a tun of liquid-meafure, 32 bufhels, or four 
quarters of corn, and a chaldron of coals. Sir John Miller 
thinks this the moft unexceptionable of /mall ftandards: but 
he doubts whether the drops, whatever care may be taken, 
can be made fo nearly alike, as not to admit of a very confide- 
rable error in the total quantity of fuch a vaft number as would 
be requifite for the purpofe. We have our doubts alfo: bur, 
to the beft of our knowlege, there is not room for more than 
doubt on the fubject; and, ina cafe of fuch importance as that 
before us, when the doubts can be cleared up by experiments, 
which will not coft much money, as in this cafe, they fhould be 
made ; 
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made; efpecially as a ftandard, derived in this manner, fup- 
pofing it can be done with reafonable accuracy, has many ad- 
vantages over every other: for, in the firft place, all nations, 
at all times, and with equal convenience, can refort to it; fo 
that none can have any diflike to it, which may be the cafe 
with refpect to fuch as cannot be verified within their own ter- 
ritories. Secondly, as the fquare and lineal meafure are de- 
rived from the cubic meafure, and that from the greateft deno- 
mination of weight; it is manifeft that the errors which are 
committed in affigning that, whatever they may be, will be 
leffened in all the reft; whereas when the fquare and cubic 
meafures and weights are derived from the lineal meafure, the 
errors will be continually multiplied in the fame ratio. It is 
therefore certainly worth enquiring, what the probable error of 
a ftandard derived in this manner would be. 

The fecond ftandard which he propofes, is taken from the 
admeafurement of the fpace through which heavy bodies fall in 
a fecond of time. This, Sir John rejects on account of the 
difficulty which would occur in determining that fpace with 
fufficient exaétnefs. We believe he is right in his conje€tures 
on this head; though he does not fay on what authority he has 
formed them. The late ingenious Mr. Whitehurft contrived 
and executed a machine for meafuring this fpace, which dif- 
charged a ball at the inftant when its indices were at a given 


.point on the dial plate; and this ball, falling ona plate, placed 


at a certain diftance below the point from which it fell, in- 
ftantly ftopped the indices of the machine, which fhewed very 
fmall fractions of a fecond of time. He made many experi- 
ments with this machine, a fhort time before his death: but 
we do not know what the refult of them was, nor where his 
papers are to be found. Experiments of this kind muft ob- 
vioufly be made in fome affigned latitude; on a level with the 
furface of the fea; and, as nearly as can be determined, when 
the air is of the fame degree of denfity. 

Sir John’s third ftandard is taken from the meafure of a 
degree of a great circle on the earth. He enumerates feveral 
advantages which would refult from deriving our ftandard 
meafure from this fource: but he allows that the trouble, time, 
and expence, of firft finding it, and recurring to it afterward, 
are very great objections to it. He alfo, very juftly, doubts 
whether it admits of being determined with fuficient accuracy ; 
and gives his reafons for this fufpicion. 

Of a nature fimilar to this, but without moft of its faults, 
and with moft of its excellencies, at Icaft fo far as the ftandard 
relates to thefe kingdoms, is the bafe line which has been 
meafured, with fo much accuracy, on Hounflow Heath, by the 
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late Major General Roy; and efpecially as its two extremities 
are to be preferved by ftone termini, executed in the moft. 
convenient manner for revifing it; and of the moft durable 
conftruction and materials, that can be devifed and pro- 
ured. 

: The fourth ftandard is propofed to be taken from the length 
of a pendulum, which makes one vibration in a fecond of time. 
This appears to our author, and, perhaps, juftly, to be ¢ the 
moft proper for a ftandard, as it is the fimpleft, the moft eafily 
obtained, and the moft accurate.’ We readily agree with Sir 
John Miller that the pendulum appears to afford the moft proe 
per means of obtaining an univerfal ftandard for weights and 
meafures: but we fear that, like moft others who have taken 
up this fubject, he is not aware of fome of the greateft difficul- 
ties which will occur in deducing a ftandard meafure by thofe 
means. We allow that it is very eafy to adjuft a pendulum, of 
any kind, to fuch a length thatit fhall vibrate feconds : but how 
is the length of that pendulum to be applied, as a ftandard for 
meafures of length? A pendulum, which vibrates feconds, will 
be longer or fhorter, as the weight of the rod bears a greater or 
a lefs ratio to the weight of the ball; and how fhall the exact 
ratio of thefe be determined? ‘The pendulum, which vibrates 
feconds, will alfo be of different lengths, if the rod be not 
homogeneous throughout its whole length: a matter not very 
eafy to afcertain. It will alfo vary, if the ball vary in bulk, 
the weight of it remaining the fame ; which it may do on feveral 
accounts :—but if all thefe difficulties were removed, how is 
the total length of the pendulum to be applied to a conve- 
nient form for the ftandard which is to be ufed ? 

In order to obviate, as much as poffible, fome of thefe incon- 
veniencies, Mr. Whitehurft, inftead of a rod of metal or 
wood, made ufe of a very fine flexible fteel wire, 80 inches of 
which weighed but three grains, while the weight of his ball, 
which was of lead, and perfeétly {pherical, was more than two 
pounds troy; and to get rid of the greateft of all thofe difficul- 
ties; namely, that of exhibiting the length of his ftandard in 
a convenient form; he took, for that length, the difference 
between the lengths of two pendulums, which made 42, and 
84, vibrations in a minute; which enabled him to transfer it 
to a ftraight metallic rod, with the utmoft eafe and exaétnefs. 
Thofe who wifh to know in what manner Mr. Whitehurft has 
effected this, may confult our Review for November 1787, 
vol. Ixxvii. p. 379, or Mr. Whitehurft’s pamphlet, where it 
is defcribed at great length, with accurate drawings of every 
part of it, 
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Sir John Miller objets to the interval determined in this 
manner, as being of an improper length for a ftandard mea- 
fure: but we think his objection is without foundation: 
for, in a philofophical point of view,. the length of the ftandard. 
is a matter of indifference; and, in a political or commercial 
one, this is nearer to that in prefent ufe, than any of thofe 
which he has propofed; and, indeed, fo near as not to need a 
redution to it: for one-fifth part of 59,892 inches, the length 
of the ftandard derived by Mr. W-hitehurft, differs but ,o216 
of an inch from our prefent foot, which is nearly a mean 
between the French and Rhynland feet ; and three of thefe will 
not differ more from our prefent yard, than about one-fifteenth 
of an inch, which is probably much lefs than our prefent yard- 
mea(ures differ from one another, when derived from the fame 
fiandard. So far is this ftandard from poflefling none of the 
eligible qualities, which Sir John has enumerated, as he aflerts, 
that it pofleffes, in our Opinion, not only all the eligible quali- 
ties, but thofe that are eflential alfo, in a very high degree— 
certainly in a much higher degree, than the ab/olute length of 
any pendulum whatever; and, as far as we are warranted to 
{peak from experiment, of any other mentioned by him. He 
fays alfo, ¢ it is not divided according to the rules before re- 
commended, that is, decimally :’ but this is utterly befide the 
queftion : the thing wanted, is f a, flandard-meajure, derived 
from fomething in nature which is permanent, and from which it 
may be derived with eafe and accuracy; and be verified by it with 
the fame eafe and accuracy at any future timed ‘This being ob~ 
tained, the fubdivilions and multiples’ of it are arbitrary, and 
may, it is well known, be laid off, with reafonable certainty, 
to the forty-thoufandth part of an inch; which has been fuffi- 
ciently verified by that moft excellent artift Mr.}J. Ramfden, 
in the divifion of attronomical inflruments. 

Sir John Miller fubjoins the lengths of a pendulum which 
vibrates feconds in the latitude of London, as given by Mr. 
Huygens, Mr. Emerfon, Dr, Defaguliers, Mr. Graham, Mr. 
Whitehurft, and according to our correétion of Mr. White- 
hurit’s deduction from his experiments: but, fetting afide that 
of Mr. Huygens, which is now known to be inaccurate, and 
Mr. Whitehurft’s, which has been already difcuffed; . all the 
reft are but different modifications of that of Mr. Graham. 
Mr. Emerfon’s, for the latitude of London, is 39,13 (not 
392131), as may be feen in his Mechanics, gto edit. 1758, 
p- 55. whichis Mr. Graham’s, taken to the neareft hundredth 
part of aninch ; and Dr. Defaguliers’ numbers ,are derived frona 
the fame fource, by taking the mediums of the Tefults of Mr. 
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Graham’s two extreme experiments, inftead of the medium 
of them all, as he ought to have done. See his Experimental 
Philofophy, vol. i. p. 419. Hence, the whole of what we 
know on this head refts entirely on the experiments of Mr. 
Graham and Mr. Whitehurft: the manner in which the latter 
were conduéted, is well known; and is, we believe, unex- 
ceptionable: but how Mr. Graham’s were made, is utterly 
unknown to us, as we have affiduoufly fought for an account 
of them without fuccefs. We have, however, no doubt of 
their accuracy: but it would have been fome fatisfaction to 
have known in what manner they were made. They were 
mentioned incidentally, by the late Dr. Bradley, (as they were 
by Dr. Defaguliers in his philofophy,) in the 38th vol. of the 
Philofophical TranfaGtions: but he gives nothing relative to 
them, except the refult. After all, it muft not be concluded 
that we think the length of a pendulum, which vibrates 
feconds, will be * the fame at dl times, and in all 
places.” We are very certain that it is mot the fame in any 
two places which vary in latitude, nor probably in any two 
places whatever: nor can we be abfolutely certain, (though it 
is highly probable,) that its length will be exaé?/ly the fame, 
in the fame place, at two different times, until we are certain 
that the earth has continued, and will for ever continue, to re- 
volve on its axis exactly in the fame {pace of time; which will 
probably never be the cafe. The moft, but not all, of thefe 
objections lie againft deriving the ftandard meafure from 
the degree of a great circle on the earth, and from the 
{pace through which a heavy body falls in a fecond of time; 
and thefe alfo have inconveniencies peculiar to themfelves. 
On thefe accounts, therefore, it would be advifable to try what 
degree of exactnefs may be obtained from drops of diftilled wa- 
ter ; and efpecially, as an ‘error of a thoufand drops would not 
amount to the thoufandth part of an inch in the lineal mea- 
fure ; nor, probably, to the half of that quantity. 

To conclude: We hope Sir John Miller will take our re- 
marks as they are intended, in good part: not as being 
made from a defire to cavil at what he has done: but to add 
to his valuable labours fuch hints as we conceive may be of 
ufe in the profecution of this interefting bufinefs: to which we 





moft fincerely wifh all imaginable fuccefs. W. 


*,* For our account of Sir James Stuart’s plan for intro- 
ducing an uniformity in weights and meafures, fee our Ca- 
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Aart. XIII. Ob/fervations on the River Wye, and feveral Parts of 
South Wales, &c. relative chiefly to picturefque Beauty ; made 
in the Summer of the Year 1770. Second Edition. By Wil- 
liam Gilpin, M. A. Prebendary of Salifbury, and Vicar of 
Boldre in New Foreft, near Lymington. 8vo. 17s. Boaids. 
Blamire. 1729. 


AS we have already entered at large into the fubject of Mr. 
Gilpin’s obfervations, both in the prefent volume * and 
in fimilar publications, we fhall but flightly examine this edi- 
tion. The alterations which have been made, are pointed out 
in a poft{cript to the preface: 

‘ In the firft edition of this work, the drawings were executed in 
a flyle between etching with a needle, and aquatinta. In this 
edition, the latter mode only is employed. They are all executed 
by one hand, a very ingenious artift +, whohas done them, I think, 
full juftice. Many of the drawings he has much improved. 

‘ I do not myfelf thoroughly underftand the procefs of working 
in aquatinta; but the great inconvenience of it feems to arife from 
it’s not being fufficiently under the artift’s command. It is nat 
always able to give that jult gradation of light and fhade, which he 
defires. Harth edges will fometimes appear. It is however a very 
beautiful mode of multiplying drawings; and certainly comes the 
neareft of any mode we know, to the foftnefs of the pencil. Ie 
may indeed literally be called drawing ; as it wafhes in the fhades. 
The only difference is, that it is a more unmanageable procefs to 
wath the fhades upon copper with agquafortis, than upon paper with 
a brufh. If however the aquatinta mode of multiplying drawings 
hath fome inconveniences, it is no more than every other mode of 
working on copper is fubje& to. Engraving particularly is always 
accompanied with a degree of ftiffnefs. 

‘ Vor myfelf, I am fond of the free, rough ftile of etching land- 
{cape with a needle, after the manner of Rembrandt; in which 
much is left to the imagination to make out. But this would not 
fatisfy the public; nor indeed any one, whofe imagination is not fo 
converfant with the fcenes of nature, as to make out a Jand{cape 
from a hint.—This rough mode hath at leaft the advantage of biting 
eae more itrongly ; and giving a greater number of good im- 

reflions. 

‘ ‘To the fifteen drawings of the firft edition I was advifed to add 
two, as explanatory of the folding of the fide-fcreens of a circum- 
fcribed river. The firft of thefe drawings is meant to illuftrate 
thefe {creens in their fimpleft form, when each confifts only of one 


part. The fecond illuftrates the variation of them, when each con- 
fifts of two parts, or more. 





* See Monthly Review, vol. Ixix. p. 361, | 
+ Mr. Jukes, in Howland Street. 
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® To the obfervations alfo.of the firft edition, a few are added ; 
particularly the intire fixth fection; and a fuller defcription of the 
vale of Severn in the firft.’ 

The additions, with which we are prefented, do not appear 
to us to be of equal value with the original obfervations. The 
ixth fection contains a journal of a tour to the fource of the 
Wye: but it is a journal, not kept by Mr. Gilpin, but which 
accidentally came into his poflefion ; and on the feveral parts 
of which he remarks, without having viewed the fcenes that 

ive occafion to his criticifms. “The remarks may perhaps be 
jut, but he himfelf is aware that their juftice muft depend on 
chance. 

With refpe& to the colouring of the drawings with which 
this volume is decorated, we repeat our opinion that, however 
it may at firft attract notice, or pleafe from its novel appear- 
ance, it frequently will not bear a more accurate examination. 
If colouring be at all ufed, it fhould be the colouring of na- 
ture; and nature never puts on the gaudy glare of yellow, nor 
the pale and fickly grey, in which the is here reprefented. — 
Mr. Gilpin does not pretend to give an exact reprefentation of 
Jand(capes, but merely to illuftrate his defcriptions by general 
ideas of the fcenes which he vifited. In doing this, however, 
he feems to have magnified fome parts and diminifhed others, 
with a view of adding to the effect. The view at Goodrich 
caftle is thus defcribed. 

‘ After failing four miles from Rofs, we came to Goodrich-caffle; 
where a grand view prefented ittelf; and.we refted on our oars to 
examine it. A’reach of the river, forming a noble bay, is {pread 
before the eye. The bank, on the right, is fteep, and covered 
with wood; beyond which a bold promontory fhoots out, crowned 
with a caftle, rifing among trees. 

‘ This view, which is one of the erandeft on the river, I fhould 
not fcruple to call corre/y pidure/que ; which is feldom the character 
of a purely natural {cene.’ 

In the drawing, which is to anfwer this defcription, the 
reach of the river, inftead of forming a noble bay, is fo far 
diminifhed as to prefent a very fecondary object in the view, 
while the fteep bank, on the right, fwells into a mountain : 
the promontory, on which the caftle ftands, is in the fame 
ftyle of ftupendous grandeur; while the trees, among which 
it rifes, are alnoft forgotten; indeed, the whole appearance 
of wood in the {cene is confined to the patch of brufh-wood, 
(for fuch it feems to be,) on the left; and which is itfelf out of 
proportion with the objects around it. The fhading alfo of 
the bank, or mountain, on the right, difpleafes us: the daub 
cf yellow in front is unnatural; and by means of another 
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yellow patch in the middle, the bank appears to be per 
forated. ; 

This view gives occafion to the following remarks: 

« Nature is always great in defign. She is an admirable colourift 
alfo; and harmonizes tints with infinite variety, and beauty. But 
fhe is feldom fo correé&t in compofition, as to produce an harmonious 
whole. Either the foreground, or the background, is difpropor- 
tioned: or fome awkward Jine runs acrofs the piece: or a tree is 
ill-placed: or a bank is formal: or fomething or other is net 
exactly what it fhould be. The cafe is, the immenfity of nature 
is beyond human comprehenfion, She works on a vaf? /cale; and, 
no doubt, harmonioufly, if her fchemes could be comprehended. 
The artift, in the mean time, is confined to a /paw; and lays down 
his little rules, which he calls the principles of pi@ure/que beauty, 
merely to adapt fuch diminutive parts of nature’s furfaces to his 
own eye, as come within it’s f{cope. 

¢ Hence therefore, the painter, who adheres ftri€tly to the com- 
poftion of nature, will rarely make a good picture. His picture 
muft contain a whole: his archetype is but a part.’ 

Surely, it is needlefs thus to juftify any difagreeable natural 
appearances. Many of nature’s works are, if we may ufe the 
term, works of chance: at leaft as far as their beauty in com- 
pofition is concerned.—A tree is fixed in a particular fpot, in 
confequence of its feed having been, by wind, or other acci- 
dent, fo direfted: it becomes of a particular form in confe- 
quence of its cafual fituation or other adventual occurrences ; 
as lightning, earthquake, Xc.: fo jikewife a mountain changes 
form; and fo a river changes direction: an ifland is fwal- 
lowed by the fea, and the fea becomes dry land.—Thefe 
appearances may be beautiful or ugly: but we muf not talk 
of Nature’s harmony, nor cunning, in producing them, if 
_ beautiful; nor yet of her want of {kill in compofition, if 
deemed ugly. 

That we may not, however, appear to deal altogether in 
objections, we fhall feleét the following paflage, which accom- 
panies a charming view of the New-WVéeir : 

‘ From thefe rocks we foon approached the New-Weir; which 
may be called the fecond grand fcene on the Wye. 

‘ The river is wider, than ufval, in this part; and takes a fwee 
round a towering promontory of rock; which forms the fide-fcreen 
on the left; and is the grand feature of the view. It is not a broad, 
fractured face of rock; but rather a woody hill, from which 
large projections, in two or three places, burft out; rudely hung 
with twilting branches, and fhaggy furniture; which, like mane 
round the lion’s head, give a more favage air to thefe wild ex- 
hibitions of nature. Near the top a pointed fragment of a foli- 
tary rock, rifing above the reft, has rather a fantaftic appearance: 
but it is not without it’s effect in marking the fcere. 


‘ A great 
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¢ A great mafter in Jandfcape has adorned an imaginary view 
with a circumftance exactly fimilar: 


© Stabat acuta filex, precifis undiq; faxis, 

—— dorfo infurgens, altiffima vifu, 

Dirarum nidis domus opportuna volucrum, 

prona jugo, ]evum incumbebat ad amnem *. 





* On the right fide of the river, the bank forms a woody am- 
phitheatre, following the courfe of the ftream round the promon- 
tory. It’s lower fkirts are adorned with a hamlet; in the midft of 
which, volumes of thick fmoke, thrown up at intervals, from an 
iron-forge, as it’s fires receive frefh fuel, add double grandeur to 
the fcene. 

‘ But what peculiarly marks this view, is a circumftance on the 
water. ‘he whole river, at this place, makes a precipitate fall; 
of no great height indeed; bui enough to merit the title of a caf- 
cade: tho’ to the eye above the ftream, it is an object of no 
confequence. In all the fcenes we had yet pafled, the water 
moving with a flow, and folemn pace, the objects around kept 
time, as it were, with it; and every fteep, and every rock, which 
hung over the river, was folemn, tranquil, and majeftic. But 
here, the violence of the ftream, and the roaring of the waters, 
impreffled a new character of the fcene: all was agitation, and 
uproar; and every fteep, and every rock ftared with wildnefs, and 
terror.’ 

We will add one other fhort fpecimen, where Mr. Gilpin’s 
judgment in painting is confpicuous : 

‘ From Lord Maniell’s to Pyle, which ftands on a bleak coatt, 
the fpirit of the country is totally lott. 

‘ Here we found the people employed in fending provifions to 
the fhore, where a Dutch Weft-India thip had juft been wrecked. 
Fifteen lives were loft; and among them the whole family of a 
Zealand merchant, who was bringing his children for education to 
Amtterdam. Tne populace came down in large bodies to pillage 
the wreck; which the officers of the cuftoms, and gentlemen of 
the country, aflembled to proteét.—It was a bufy fcene, compofed 
of multitudes of men, carts, horfes, and horfemen. 

‘ The buitle of a croud is not ill-adapted to the pencil: but the 
management of it requires great artifice. ‘The whole muft be maf- 
fed together, and confidered as one body. 

‘I mean not to have the whole body fo agglomerated, as to 
confift of no detached groups: but to have thefe groups (of which 
there fhould not be more than two or three) appear to belong 
4 oN whole, by the artifice of compofition, and the effect of 
ight. 

‘ This great whole muft be varied alfo in it’s parts. It is not 
enough to ftick bodies and heads together. Figures muft be con- 
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trafted with figures; and life, fpirit, and action muft pervade the 
whole. 

‘ Thus in managing a croud, and in managing a landfcape, the 
fame general rules are to be obferved. Tho’ the parts mult be 
contrafted, the whole mult be combined. But the ditliculty is the 
greater in a croud; as it’s parts, confifting of animated bodies, 
require a nicer obfervation of form: being all fimilar likewife, 
they require more art in the combination of them. 

* Compofition indeed has never a more difficult work, than when 
it is engaged in combining a croud. When a number of people, 
all coloured alike, are to be drawn up in rank and file; it is not 
in the art of man to combine them in a pifturefque manner. We 
can introduce a rencounter of horfe, where all regularity is 
broken —or we can exhibit a few general officers, with their aids 
de camp, on the foreground, and cover a fighting army with fmoke 
at a diilance; but the files of war, the regiment, or fquadron in 
military array, admit no picturefque compofition Mocern heroes 
therefore muft noc look to have their achievements recorded on 
canvas ull they abrogate their formal arts. —But even when we 
take all the advantages of fhape, and colour, with which the 
human form can be varied, or cloathed, we find it fill a matter of 
difficulty enough. 

‘Ido not immediately recolle& having feen a croud better ma- 
naged, than Hogarth has managed one in the laft print of his idle 
prentice. In combining the muliifarious company, which attends 
the fpectacle of an execution, he hath exemplified all the obferva- 
tions | have made. I have not the print before me; but | have 
often admired it in this light: nor do I recollect obferving any 
thing offenfive in it; whieh is rare in the management of fucha 
multitude of figures. 

‘ The fubject before us is as well adapted, as any fpecies of croud 
can be, to exhibit the beauties of compofition. Horfes, carts, and 
men, make a good aflemblage: and this variety in the parts would 
appear to great advantage in contraft with the fimplicity of a wind- 
ing fhore; and of a ftranded fhip, (a large, dark object,) heeling 
on one fide, in a corner of the piece.’ oO 





Art. XIV. A Letter to the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. By Sir 
Brooke Boothby, Bart. 8vo. pp.12z0. 2s. 6d. Debrett. 1791. 


HOUGH the fenfible author of this letter feems to have a 
higher notion of the value and advantage of party di(tinc- 
tions, in a ftate, than we have; and Jaments the policy adopted 
at the beginning of the prefent reign, of breaking up the great 
parties into which the nation had been divided from the time 
of the Revolution: he neverthelefs profefies to belong to no 
party, and to be addicted to no fe&. ‘ Not being one of thofe 
who, having taken a part, have an an{wer ready for every 
thing which can be offered on the other fide, and being old 
; | | enough 
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enough rather to fear than to invite notoriety of any fort;’ he 
writes from the fole motive of being ufeful, and becaufe he 
feels it a duty, * thinking, as he does, to warn thofe who are 
about to feed upon Mr. Burke’s well-flavoured and high- 
feafoned difh, that there is death in the pot.’ | 

After an attentive perufal of his performance, we give the 
worthy Baronet full credit for the purity and goodnefs of his 
intentions; and are happy to’ d our tribute of applaufe for the 
able and meritorious manner in which he has executed them. 
His letter is the production of an elegant, a well-bred, and a 
well-informed Englifh gentleman; who knows, and who 
feels, the bleflings which he derives from the noble exertions 
of his anceftors at the memorable era of the Revolution; and 
who is defirous of teftifying his gratitude, and difcharging his 
duty, to the Great Author of that and of every blefling; 
and to the memory of thofe who were bis inftruments in that 
glorious event; by ufing his utmoft endeavours, not only to 
preferve untarnifhed the luftre of Britifh liberty, but to heighten 
and improve its brilliancy, to the remoteft generations. 

With great ftrength of reafoning, but with the moft perfect 
temper and politenefs, Sir Brooke Boothby controverts many 
of Mr. Burke’s pofitions, refpecting the principles of civil and 
religious government; and the nature of fome important 
events, and meafures, which have diftinguifhed the recent, or 
the more remote, annals both of this ifland, and of France. 
On the fubject of this latter country, our readers, we are per~ 
fuaded, would be pleafed with what is urged to fhew, that a 
free and equal conftitution could not have been erected in 
France on the foundation of the old eftablifhment, without 
weakening the hierarchy and the nobility, as has been done, fo 
as to ftrip them of powers, privileges, and immunities, which 
were enormous, and abfolutely incompatible with every other 
form of government, but one where all law was reduced to this 
fhort formula, car tel eff notre plaifir. They would alfo be 
pleafed.with the good-humoured and eafy gaiety beftowed on 
Mr. Burke’s affected dread of the approaching decay of com- 
merce, arts, {ciences, manners, religion, and all the glory, 
not only of France, but of Europe; becaufe Gothic feudalifm, 
unqualified monarchy, and the pomp and fplendour of ancient 
defpotifm, promife to be no more—{plendour, which Sir Brooke 
juftly obferves, * might be employed with advantage to conceal 
the uglinefs of the fmoaky image of Loretto, but could add no 
new grace to the Florentine Venus or the Roman Apollo.’ As 
our limits, however, do not permit us to extract all that we 
could wifh, we muft omit thefe, and other valuable particulars, 
in order to make room for what will probably be more intereft= 
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ing, as being of a more domeftic nature. On the fubject of 
religious liberty, and the neceffity of an ecclefiaftical reform, we 
meet with the following excellent obfervations; which, though 
fo juft and forcible in themfelves as to require no external aid, 
Sir Brooke Boothby has fupported by the authority of the 
greateft names in the republic of letters : 

‘ No man or body of men under any pretence whatfoever can af- 
fume the power of governing or‘forcing the belief, the thoughts, the 
reafon of others without the molt impious and foolifh arrogance of the 
power of God. Religion as a rule of faith by which we are to be 
faved or condemned in another life muft be the exclufive private 
concern of the individual, in which every man has an indifpstable 
right to follow the light of his own reafon and to reject all authority 
founded on the reafon of others. Law is the rule of action only, 
and cannot be extended to the fentiments and feelings of men. 
Thofe who denounce to us eternal damnation as the confequence of 
errour in faith, and then would force us to hazard our immortal 
fouls upon their judgments who have no concern in the matter, 
contrary to our own reafon who have fo deep an intereit in it, are 
the moft execrable of all tyrants. All temporal power in the 
Church is of mere human invention, and amenable to human con- 
troul. Chrift has exprefsly declared that his kingdom is not of this 
world. If the Apoftles were obeyed, it was from the reverence of 
their virtues and not from any obligation; they received the volun- 
tary gifts of the brethren, but they laid no claim toa tenth fhare in 
every man’s pofleflions or the produce of his induftry. Excommu- 
nication was no more at firft, as the word imports, than expulfion 
from a club or fociety; and Bifhops only men of the wifer and 
difcreeter fort, chofen by the brotherhood to prefide over their cere- 
monies and to inftruct the ignorant, to whom all fubmiffion was en- 
tirely voluntary. In procefs of time this fociety became fufficiently 
ftrong to fet all civil governments at defiance; and then that fatal 
confederation between civil and ecclefiaftical power took place, 
under which mankind has groaned for more than a thouland years. 
By this contract for the bodies and fouls of men, the mind is firft to 
be enflaved and then the body delivered over to the fecular arm 
with its active principle, the fpring of all its virtues and faculties, 
bound upin chains. From this complicated tyranny even death 
itfelf is no refuge. Its power extends into the kingdom of dark- 
nefs; the miferable mortal who hag not obeyed its ordinances here, 
who does not go to the grave clothed in the /az denito of their in- 
quifition and carry in his hand the paffport of abfolution, is handed 
over to the agents of the hierarchy in another world; to the dif- 
cipline of eternal torment. 

‘ Hierarchy confidered as a religious inftitution is contrary to 
the plain precepts of Chrift and to the whole tenor of the Chriitian 
religion. Asa civil inftitution, where it has been moft modified 
and reformed, it is at beft an unneceflary burthen upon the induftry 
of the people, and a dead weight in the preponderating fcale of 
power. In this country it is perhaps one of thofe evils fanétified by 
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time which it may be more fafe to endure than to remove, but ftill 
calling loudly for reform. ‘The ecclefiaftical courts are a crying 
oppreflion. The miferable and inadequate provifion made for the 
major part of the parochial clergy is alfoa ferious grievance. In 
the place where I live, the refpectable clergyman with a numerous 
family does the duty of a moft extenfive parifh for fixty pounds a 
year, while from the fame parifh the Dean of Lincoln receives a 


thoufand per annum for doing nothing at all *.’ 

Paffing over Mr. Burke’s apotheofis of monkery, and his 
affertion that religion muft ** exalt her mitred front in courts 
and parliaments, in order that fhe may pay a medicinal atten- 
tion to the mental blotches and running fores, the arrogance 
and prefumption of the miferable great,’’— pafling over thefe 
things, for fear of being tempted to more levity than is 
confiftent with refpect, Sir Brooke contents himfelf with barely 
obferving, that he does not trace ‘ any particular figns of re- 
probation among the nobility of Scotland who are deprived 
of thefe fublime and exalted guides ;’ and then proceeds to 

lace the impolicy, and we do not hefitate to fay, the abfurdity, 
of the teft laws, in a very ftriking light: 

‘ The prefent mixture of religion with politics, our religious 
tefts and parliamentary religion, would | fufpe&t appear fomewhat 
ludicrous to a perfon who could come to the con&deration unbiafled 
by habit and cuftom. Is it not a curious idea that if a Solon or a 
Socrates were to rife up amongft us, one could not fit for Old 


Sarum, or the other execute the office of jultice of peace, Epami- 
nondas could not command a troop of horfe or Themiftocles be 





‘ * One of the greateft and wifeft men this country ever produced 
ftrongly recommended it to reform thefe and other abufes 150 years 
ago. ‘To thofe who affert it to be ‘* againft good policy to innovate 
any thing in church matters” he fays; ** ‘his objection is excel- 
lently anfwered by the prophet; ftand upon the o/d ways; and con- 
Gder which is the right or true way and walk therein.’? He does not 
fay fland.wpon the old ways and walk therein: for with all wife and 
moderate perfons, cuftom and ufage are indeed of reverence fuffi- 
cient to caufe a ftand, and to make them look about them, but no 
warrant to guide and conduct them: fo as to be a juft ground of 
deliberation, but not of direction: and who knows not that time is 
truly compared to a ftream which carries down frefh and pure water 
into that dead fea of corruption furrounding all human aétions? 
Therefore if men fhall not, by their induitry, virtue and policy, as 
it were, with the oar row againft the ftream and bent of time, all 
inftitutions and ordinances, be they never fo pure, will corrupt and 
degenerate. And I would afk why the civil fate fhould be purged 
and reftored by good and wholefome laws made every feflion of par- 
liament, devifing remedies as faft as time breeds mifchief, and yet 
the ecclefaftical fate continue upon the dregs of time and receive no 
alteration at all?” Lord Bacoa’s Philof, Works, 4to, p. 308.’ 
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made a poft captain, till they had made themfelves mafter of the 
Thirty-nine Articles previous to taking the facramental teft? till 
they thoroughly underftood what Lord Bacon calls the characteriftics 
of a believing Chriftian *.’ 

To this famplie of the author’s religious opinions, we will 
add a brief fummary of his civil principles, which may be 
¢ comprifed in a plain propofition, to which, for one, he 
would give his hearty aflent; that when government, under 
any form or denomination, offers oppreffion in the room of 

rotection, and injury inftead of juftice ; a ftone for bread, and 
a ferpent for a fifh; fuch government ought to be refifted with 
all the powers which God and nature have placed in our hands.’ 
Accordingly, fuppofing himfelf and his countrymen to be car- 
ried forward to a period of time, * which he hopes may be a 
diftlant one, but which he thinks not unlikely to happen, from 
our actual tendencies; a period when reprefentatives fhall re- 
prefent nothing but their own perfonal interefts, and a houfle of 
Jords fhall confift of new creatures of the minifter, and old 
valets of the king;’ though, even in fuch a cafe, he would not 
advife an immediate, which might be a premature, refiftance ; 
yet, fays he: 

‘ I would endeavour to provide for the future by turning the 
thoughts and attention of men to fhe paft; the Grorious Re- 
vo.uTion fhould be perpetually recalled to their remembrance, and 
the immortal decree of the Convention Parliament continually im- 
prefled upon their minds as the great fundamental law of the con- 
flitution. If this is the object of the Revolution Society, and I am 
fure I do not know that it is not, | fhould be proud to fee my 
humble name vepon its rolis. ‘fo the Revolution this nation 
owes a hundred years of liberty and profperity, and if we do not 
** forget the Lord which brought us forth out of the land of Agype 
from the houfe of bondage,” it may prolong the bleffing to an bun- 
dred more. Let us then ‘* teach it diligently to our children, let us 
talk of it when we fit in our houfes, and when we walk by the way; 
when we lie down and when we rife up; let us bind it fora fign 
wpon our hands and as a frontlet between our eyes; let us write it 
upon the pofts of our houfe and on our gates.” ‘To Kings and 





‘ * 2. He believes three to be one and one to be three; a father 
not to be older than his fon; a fon to be equal with his father; and 
one proceeding from both to be equal to both; as believing three 
perfons in one nature; and two natures in one perfon. 

‘ 3. He believes a virgin to be the mother of a fon; and that 
very jon of hers to be her maker. He believes him to have been fhut 
up ina narrow cell, whom heaven and earth could not contain. He 
believes him to have been born in time, who was, and is from ever- 
lafting. He believes him to have been a weak child, and carried in 
arms, who is almighty; and him once to have died who alone has 
life and immortality. Bac. Philof. Works, 4to. vol. xi. p. 285.” 
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Minifters too it furnifhed a moft admirable preventative leffon. In- 
ftead of endeavouring to prolong their Afiatic dream with foft lul- 
labies to the tune of divine right and paflive obedience, I would find 
them where they lay afleep, and halloo in their ear RevoLuTion. 
Revolution fhould refound through the palaces of Kings and the 
leveeerooms of Minifters. Far from endeavouring to hide— 

<¢ This word of fear, 

«* Unpleafing to a royal ear,” 
in the tawdry rags of fophiftry, I would prefent it to them in large 
and legible characters, that he that runneth might read. I would 
write it upon the wall at the fealt of Balfhazzar; I would force 
them to look up to it, like the ‘* bow in the cloud, as the token 
of a covenant for perpetua! generations.” 

He concludes his Jetter with a fpecimen of the manly and 
firm, though refpectful, language, which he thinks an honeft 
privy counfellor, whofe mind, amid the general corruption, 
ftill wore the hardihood of antiquity, ought on that day to 
hold to a fovereign, who, having it in his power to eftablith a 
defpotifm without violating the forms of a free conftitution, 
had it alfo in his deliberation to execute his vile purpofes. 
This fancied good old man—in whom * the conftant fervice 
of the antique world, when fervice fweat for duty not for 
meed *,”"—is well pourtrayed; having reprefented to his fo- 
vereign, that his attempt would be inconiiftent with every 
principle of right, and of intereft, he is made to add, that it 
would alfo be incompatible with the fafety of his crown, and 
impofiible, in fact, to accomplifh his wifhes: for, fays he, 

« Though the people are luxurious and profligate and apparently 
indifferent to public meafures, if your Majefty’s Minifters were to 
put forth their hands and touch any of thofe laws which the 
people have been ufed to confider as the palladia of their liberties, 
another order of things would prefently take place, ‘ It would 
operate as a call upon the nation.” The people would roufe from 
their lethargy ; men would affociate and combine and convene; the 
found of ** To your tents, O Ifrael!”? would be propagated in low 
murmurs from the Hebrides to the Land’s End.’ 

Then, afluming his own charaéter, Sir Brooke clofes his 
correfpondence with afluring Mr. Burke, that, though no 
man in the world could hear this call of the nation with more 
dread and horror than he fhould, yet he hopes he fhould obey 
it, if the occafion really demanded. ‘ I am fure,’ fays he, 
‘ if I'did not, I muft for ever after live a coward in my own 


efteem.’ Pear 
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Anat. XV. A Vindication cf the Right Hon. Edmund Burke's Re- 
fieclions on the Revolution in France, in Anfwer to all his Oppo- 
nents. 8vo. pp. 143- 2% 6d. Debrett. 1791.° 


I* this defence of Mr. Burke, a reply is made to Mrs. Woll- 
ftonecraft; to the ** Leflons to a young Prince by an old 
Statefman ;” to Major Scott; to the ** Short Obfervations on 
Mr. Burke's Reflections ;” to Dr. Price, Dr. Towers, Mr. 
Lofft, Mr. Rous, Mrs. Macaulay Graham, and Dr, Priett- 
Jey. The author of the Vindication has fhewn that he is not 
deftitute of abilities. Some of his arguments are fpecious and 
plaufible ; and though they will not fland the teft of a rigid 
inquiry, they may convince thofe readers who have not the 
time, the will, nor the capacity, for an accurate inveftigation, 
as well as thofe who are previoufly d:/pofed to be convinced :— 
but thefe abilities, in the author’s own imagination, feem to be 
ten times as great as they are in reality. He indeed talks of 
his ‘ poor judgment,’ and of his * moderate capacity,’ and often 
introduces his * humble opinion:’ but, as fome one has re- 
marked, thefe are frequently very proud words; and he treats 
his opponents with an arrogant fupercilioufnefs, contempt, and 
{currility, which, though no abilities would warrant them, 
nothing but a prefumption of the greateft fuperiority could 
occafion. 

The Vindicator fays, ‘ he is not fond of ungentlemanly 
abufe; he has no talent for it.’ Whatever affectation there 
may be in his modefty elfewhere, here, we think, he is really 
too humble, and too diffident of his powers; for, if it be a 
proof of a paffion and talent for any qualification, to difplay it 
on all occafions, and in every variety, he certainly excels in 
the art of abufing. In the ‘* Lefions to a young Prince,” he 
tells us, he ‘ fearched in vain for fomething like an idea, and 
wondered at the almoft unnatural connection of ftupidity and 
malevolence.’ He remarks that, ‘ an ideot, a parrot, a jack- 
daw, can abufe;’ and adds, that * the author would be in his 
glory in fuch company.’ Major Scott, he fays, is a ¢ libeller 
upon record ;’ and the * depravity of his nature is jncorri- 

ible ;* and he honours him with many other compliments 
equally liberable. Had the members of the Revolution Society 
been ¢ unknown individuals, they might have been ranked 
with the weak and the ignorant, and their reputation faved at 
the expence of their underftandings :’ but now, ¢ by the intel~ 
Jectual light of thefe poliical faints, men difcover the impurity 


of their hearts ;? and if Dr. Price purfues the line of con- 
duc 
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du& * which he followed at the Old Jewry, and at the London 
Tavern, he will be ¢ better qualified for the boifterous duties of 
a toaft-mafter, than for the mild and tranquil concerns of a 

reacher of the gofpel.’? Dr. Towers ¢ difcovers aukwardnels in 
malignity, an inclination for mifchief without the talent for con- 
trivance; his language is that of a fpecious, but profligate at- 
torney; he has made an infamous appeal to the people’s 

ower; and the opinion which the Vindicator had formed of 
his underftanding, yields not in the leaft to that which he now 
forms of his principles.’ Thefe gentlemen are * muddy philo- 
fophers, who knock their heads together ; and the dangerous 
fpirit that pervades their writings, is happily corrected by the 
mental clumfinefs with which it is urged.’ Dr. Prieftley is 
one of thofe § political epicures, whofe hungry appetites no- 
thing lefs than royal blood can fatisfy; they would be glad to 
write their impure pamphlets with the blood of kings.’ 

This is the Vindicator, who, when Dr. Price charges Mr. 
Burke with a fimple want of candour and moderation, ex- 
claims, that fuch a charge is * much lefs reconcileable to the 
common principles of charity, than any thing he has ever 
heard;’ and who, when Mr. Rous, in his obfervations on Mr, 
Burke’s expreffion, ‘* there muft be blood,” quoted the words 
of a poet, in a way which a hafty reader might mifconftrue 
into an infinuation unfavourable to Mr. Burke’s humanity, but 
which the context would fhew not to be Mr. Rous’s meaning, 
and which he himfelf has fince difavowed: this is the Vindi- 
cator, who calls fuch a harmlefs quotation, * an unprovoked 
intimation againft the feelings of an honeit and good man, 
which difplays a fertility for calumny not to be equalled, but 
which is not furprifing in men who are notorious libellers on 
law and conftitution, and whofe meddling folly or ftupid am- 
bition, finding but fmall refources in the fteady principles of 
good government, feeks for novelty, becaufe novelty may 
create confufion.’! ! 

Such anonymous abufe of perfons, who, though but indivi- 
duals, are characters publicly known and refpected, is not very 
modeft nor decent: but it is fomething more than indecent, 
when fimilar or worfe abufe is caft, not only on a colleétive 
body of legiflators, more than twice as numerous as our houfe 
of commons, and felected from all that is great, and wife, and 
good in a nation, but alfo on a whole nation itfelf, which has 





* The Doétor’s line of earthly conduct is now at an end; and 
all who knew him, will agree that it was a line of reétitude, 
integrity, and unwearied afliduity to promote the caufe of trath, 
liberty, and virtue ; and to ferve the beft interefts of mankind. 
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ever been accounted among the foremoft in Europe. What 
then fhall we fay, when the National Aflembly of France is 
called a ¢ difgufting mixture of weaknefs and effrontery, fu- 
perftition and impiety, ignorance and prefumption, folly and 
cruelty, mifchievous boys in legiflation, protectors of unheard- 
of cruelty, and notorious violators of property, who have 
reduced robbery to a fyftem’? What, when the French na- 
tion is accufed of * inveterate habits of unlimited ambition ;’ of 
being ‘ irreligious, but wonderfully fuperftitious ;’ of © not 
loving God, but of only fearing the devil’? ?, What, when it is 
faid, fpeaking of things iniquitous, ¢ there is nothing that men 
can do, that I do not conceive the National Aflembly capable 
of, and nothing more probable, than that the people would af- 
fent to any thing they could do.’ ? 

The Vindicator ftyles himfelf a Foxite. If we were to deno- 
minate him from the principles maintained in his book, we 
fhould call him a Tory; and yet, if we may conjecture from 
what he fays toward the end of it, he would difclaim the title. 
Were he to call himfelf a Whig, we fhould not be furprized ; 
for, of late, old things have aflumed new names. With fome, 
a Whig and a Foxite are now fynonimous terms. With others, 
perhaps, Whig may mean Pittite. With our author, it feems 
nearly equivalent to Burkite.  Whiggifm,’ he fays, * he 
humbly conceives to be, a jealous attachment to the conftitu- 
tion, as fettled at the Revolution: Mr. Burke is the beft 
Whig, and his book the moft Whiggifh book in the lan- 
guage; becaufe his imagination is flavifhly fettered by this :’ 
and he adds, ¢ he is not a Whig, who fays Mr. Burke is not 
a Whig.’ With us, Whiggifm means fomething more, and 
we think, fomething better, than a mere flavifh attachment to 
the conftitution, as fettled at the Revolution ;—an attachment 
which—unlefs we fuppofe, what no fenfible man can fuppole, 
that our conftitution was then rendered immaculate, and abfo- 
lutely perfecl—is an unworthy attachment. Such an attach- 
ment would lead a man to reject a conftitution handed down 
to him by an angel from heaven ; and muft alfo lead him to 
reject many valuable alterations and improvements, that have 
been made in the Britifh conftitution, fince that time. Whig- 
gifm, with us, means not a fervile and bigotted attachment to 
the conftitution, as fettled at the Revolution, but an independ-. 
ent and liberal attachment to the principles on which the con- 
ftitution was fo fettled ; that is, to the principles of civil and 
religious liberty. : 

The Vindicator, however, explains the nature of the Eng. 
lifh Revolution on other principles. He adopts the old ground 
of neceffity and abdication. Our anceftors, it is true, in com- 
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liance with the prejudices of the times, and perhaps in com- 
pliance alfo with their own, placed matters on this footing = 
but now, when thefe prejudices are greatly diffipated ; when 
the nature of civil government is better underftood ; and when, 
in confequence of fuch knowlege, princes are become better 
governors, and lefs difpofed to tyranny, and people better fub- 
jects, and lefs inclined to rebellion; why muft we ftill hold 
the language of fubterfuge and evafion? It is furely time that 
we fhould fpeak the language of truth and common fenfe. 
Thofe who drove out their monarch in 1688, aéted from 
choice, and not from neceffity. If, inftead of doing as they did, 
they had all chofen to become flaves and papi{ts, where was 
the neceflity which was to oppofe their inclinations? On the 
other hand, when they wifely chofe to be freemen and proteft- 
ants, and glorioufly gave an example, which we hope their 
pofterity will never be backward to follow in fimilar circum- 
ftances, under what compulfion did they a&? Their conduct, 
furely, was the refult of their own free will. As to the flight 
of the monarch being an abdication, he abdicated the govern- 
ment much in the fame way in which aman abdicates his purfe, 
when he gives it up to one who has already put him in fear of 
his life. 

The Vindicator’s theory of civil government is founded on 
the notion of an original contract between king and people. 
From the confequences which he, with thofe who argue in the 
fame way, deduces from this poftulatum, it appears that they 
underftand the ftipulations in this contraét, on the part of the 
people, to be thefe: the people fix on an individual, and ftipu- 
late with him, that thenceforward they will do nothing with- 
out his confent; and moreover, that this engagement {hall be 
binding, not only on themfelves, but on their pofterity to the 
remoteft generations, who fhall never do any thing without 
the confent of him, his heirs, or his fucceflors. Now, what 
is this but making themfelves the flaves of one man irrevo- 
cably f—and, if men are to be perpetual flaves, of what im- 
portance is it whether they are to jure pacti, or jure divino ? 
Oh! but, fay the advocates for this doctrine, the contraét is 
not abfolutely irrevocable, ner perpetual; becaufe, if the con- 
duct of the individual be very bad and tyrannical, he becomes 
guilty of a breach of the contract, and the people are of courfe 
releafed from their obligations. Here we would afk, who is to 
determine when the monarch’s conduct is of fuch a nature as 
to amount to this breach of contract? This decifion muft reft, 
either with the monarch himfelf, or with the people. If with 
the former, no at, however flagrant, may amount to a breach, 
and thus the flavery will be complete: if with the latter, the 
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moft trivial at, fuch as the bare withholding of his confent on 
any occafion, may be conftrued into a breach; and thus the 
people, being no-wife fettered in their will and inclinations by 
the contraét, all the propofitions maintained by the advocates 
for popular rights are eftablifhed in full force. 

To us it appears, that in the focial compact, the contract- 
ing parties are not the king, nor a felect few, called governors, 
on the one fide, and the governed on the other : engagements 
between fuch parties being only fubfequent and fubordinate, 
and requiring fome expre{s actions, or words, to prove their 
exiftence :—but the original and primary contract, on which 
fociety refts as its bafis, we conceive to be made between the 
whole community, in its colleétive capacity, on the one fide, 
and the feveral members of which it is compofed, in their in- 
dividual capacities, on the other fide: each of whom cove- 
nants, that, as long as he continues to claim and to enjoy the 
benefits and advantages arifing from living and aflociating with 
the community, fo long he wiil continue faithfully to obferve 
and obey the rules and regulations which that community, or 
the majority of its members, fhall judge and declare to be for 
the common good. Such a contract as this we may eafily 
conceive to be, what all politicians agree in calling the focial 
contract, viz. a tacit contract, or, in other words, a contract 
which men, who join in fociety, naturally, and of courfe, 
make themfelves with others, and take it for granted that 
others make with them, without waiting for any open or ex- 
prefs declaration of it. The notion of fuch a contract, is an 


idea which not only may, but which actually does, readily 


fuggeft itfelf to every man’s mind. It prevails univerfally ; 
and all men do, in fact, a& on it. Whoever enters into any 
fociety, if it be but a room-full of company, naturally and in- 
ftantly looks up to that fociety as a whole, and conceives it 
capable of doing him good or harm, of giving him pleafure or 
pain; and alfo conceives that it is free to regulate its conduct 
in fuch manner, and difpenfe its favours on fuch terms, as it 
thinks. fit, without any control from him ; and that therefore, 
if he would reap the benefit which it beftows, he muft conform 
to the conditions which it requires. Hence the fociety, in its 
collective capacity, becomes the centre of union, to which all 


' the individuals tacitly agree and unite in referring themfelves. 


If, however, we fuppofe that all the individuals were to re- 
fer themfelves to a fingle member, or to a felect few, of the 
fociety, there would probably be no common centre of union, 
if the contract were tacit: for, unlefs particular perfons were 
pointed out, by fome exprefs declaration, as governors, fome 
men would refer themlelves to this party, or fet of men; others 
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to that, according to the different ideas which they might fori 
of the powers and qualifications of thofe around them. A 
common agreement, therefore, between the people as the go- 
verned, and a felect few as governors, in which all men fhall 
unite, cannot be taken for granted, nor be prefumed to 
exift; until it be explicitly and openly avowed, and until thofe 
who are to be the common governors, be defignated by fome 
public mark of diftiné&tion. Confequently, fuch contract can- 
not be made the foundation of civil government. , 

Of the Vindicator’s vehemence of cenfure, we have already 
given feveral fpecimens. He is no lefs violent in his com- 
mendation. He declares ¢ he never read any book what/oever 
more fatisfactory in point of argument, to his poor judgment, 
than Mr. Burke’s Reflections ;’? and, as to Mr. Burke himfelf, 
© were the government of the country entrufted to his care,’ 
the Vindicator ¢ could almoft difpenfe with his right of think- 
ing for himfelf on the means of being politically free.” In a 
word, the Vindicator writes like a young man, and is every 
where in extremes. When a few more years have pafled over 
his head, he will probably find, that the language of extremes 


is not the language of truth. Pear 





Art. XVI. Rights of Man: being an Anfwer to Mr. Burke’s 
Attack on the French Revolution. By Thomas Paine, Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs to Congrefs in the American War, and 
Author of the Work intitled ** Common Senfe.” Svo, pp. 162. 
3s. Jordan. 1791. 


Me as this pamphlet has been read and commended, we 
are very far from thinking it the beft that has appeared 
on that fide of the queftion which the author efpoufes. That 
it fhould find admirers we are not furprifed. In all parties, 
there wili be men who overfhoot the medium of truth; and 
who will be fo pleafed with any boldnefs and intrepidity of af- 
fertion, in defence of their own caufe, that they will overlook 
every defect which accompanies it. Perhaps this is more likely 
to happen, where, as in the prefent cafe, the principles of the 
party are juft and right on the whole; and where the party it~ 
felf is the moft numerous, or, as it is called, the popular party : 
but thefe extravagant admirers are never the wifeft men in any 
party *. 
Without admiring Mr. Paine’s pamphlet, however, we are 
very ready to admit, that it contains many plain truths, often 





* «* Wife men,” fays Mr. Burke, alluding to the Nil admirari 
of the poet, and of the philofopher, ‘* wife men, as fuch, are not 
admirers.’? 
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exprefled in forcible, though feldom in accurate, language. It 
may be divided into two parts, narrative, and argumentative. 
‘The firft, which contains an account of the circum{lances im- 
mediately preceding the demolition of the Baftile; and of the 
events of the 5th and 6th of O&ober 1789; and alfo traces 
the rife and progrefs of the French Revolution, from its origin 
to its eftablifhment by the declaration of rights; is the beft 
part; and derives additional value from the author’s refidence 
in France, and conneétion with Frenchmen, particularly with 
M. de la Fayette. In the argumentative part, Mr. Paine’s 
chief merit is that of placing ‘* common fenfe” in a ftrong 
and ftriking light. 

When he attempts to reafon fcientifically, on the firft prin- 
ciples of government ; on the rights which men retain, and on 
thofe' which they give up, when they enter into fociety; on 
the unity of man, as he affectedly calls it; on government 
confidered as a contrivance of human wifdom ; on hereditary 
fucceffion ; and on the fuperiority of a republic toa monarchy; 
he reafons very fuperficially. He contends that we have no 
conftitution, in this country ; becaufe it cannot be produced, 
and quoted, article by article, from fome vifible, legal record! 
He might juft as well contend that there was no common law 
in this country, becaufe it is a /ex non fcripte. Though we 
have not fo much of the John Bull in us, as to believe that our 
conftitution, in every particular, is the beft that ever did, or 
that ever will, or that poffibly can, exift, and that merely be- 
caufe it is ours*: yet we think, not only that we have a con- 





* In many particulars, we think the new conftitution of France 
much better than our own; and efpecially in thofe moft important 
points, which relate to the eleétion and duration of the reprefenta- 
tive body, and to the entire feparation of religion from politics. 
On the fubject of this laft article, we fee with concern the pertina- 
cious ftiffnefs of our civil and ecclefiaftical rulers. We have long 
felt for the cramped religion, the violated morality, and the in- 
fnarec con{ciences, of our countrymen. We now feel for the ho- 
nour of our country; and cannot forbear to remark, that if we of 
this ifland ftiil perfevere in impofing our tefts, and our fubferip- 
uons, after the unnatural and unhallowed alliance of church and 
ftate is no lefs wifely than virtuoufly diffolved, in a country of Ca- 
tholics ; it will be difgraceful to us as Protefants. 1f we continue 
to impede and confound and embarrafs the kingdom of heaven, by 
mixing it with the kingdom of this world, after they have been fe- 
vered, by an aflembly, which fome among us do not fcruple (with 
what juftice, or liberality, we leave it to themfelves to fettle,) to 
ftigmatife as an aflembly of infidels and atheifts ; it will be difgrace- 
fal to us, not only as Pretefants, but as the difciples of Chrift, and 
as the fervants of the living Gade 
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ftitution, but that we have a very good one too; if it were 
properly adminiflered, and rendered as perfect in practice, as 
it is in theory :—but then we alfo think, that much, perhaps 
all, of its virtue depends on this 1F—and probably much of its 
ftability likewife :—for unlefs we ferioufly attend to this IF ; 
and more efpecially, unlefs the reprefentative part of our con- 
ftitution be reftored to its integrity, and become real, efficient, 
and independent, inftead of being nominal, fubfervient, and 
inftrumental; and unlefs the growing fungus of the national 
debt and oppreffive revenue, be reduced; who fhall fay how 
foon we may be driven into what Mr. Burke calls *¢ a cafe of 
war,” and what others call a revolution ;—and in fuch a cafe, 
who fhall anfwer for the permanence of the prefent conftitu- 


tion *? 
Though 





* As Shakfpeare faid, on another occafion, fo fay we, on this: 
«* Much virtue in J/;” and, with him, we add too, that, ** your 
Jf is the only peace-maker.”” Some Tory, or, perhaps, fome Whig, 
for thefe are much the fame now-a-days, may be ready, with Rich- 
ard of Glocefter, to retort: ‘* Talk’ft thou to me of J/s?—Thou 
art a traitor:—off with his head:’—but, thank Heaven! he muft 
now confine his retort to a whifper. Whatever may be the wi// of 
fome, we exult in being able to fay, that there now exifts no man, 
ecclefiaftical nor civil, in England nor in France, who has the power 
to execute fuch menaces. Oh! Liberty, thou goddefs heavenly 
bright! fhed thy kindly influence on our neigbours, but forfake 
not, we befeech thee, ‘‘ our native nook of earth ;”’ which, 


— blame worthy as it is, 

With all its lofs of empire, and though fqueez’d 

By public wep? annual food 

Fails for the cravifig hunger of the State; 
and though deftitute of ** that humane addrefs and {weetnefs which 
politer France receives from Nature’s bounty,” yet, ‘* chief among 
the nations !”’ if thou wilt but reftore thy conftitution to its integrity ; 
and preferve thy liberty; 





We, for the fake 
Of that one feature, can be well content, 
Difgraced as thou haft been, poor as thgu art, 
To feek no fublunary reft befide. 
But once enflaved, farewell! We could endure 
Chains no where patiently; and chains at home, 
Where we are free by birthright, not at all. 
Then what were left of roughnefs in the grain 
Of Britith natures, wanting its excufe, 
That it belongs to freemen, would difguft 
And fhock us. We fhould then with double pain 
Feel all the rigour of thy fickle clime ; 
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Though we think, however, that Mr. Paine does not excel 
in fcientific inveftigation, yet when he adheres to his ‘* com- 
mon fenfe,” and contents himfelf with attacking the abfurdity and 
fophiftry, which have nothing to fupport them but the refined 
fubtleties of fyftem, or the blind prejudices of ancient cuftom 5 
he is generally very fuccefsful. ‘Thus, for inftance, he well 
expofes the weaknefs of the doctrine which is made the founda- 
tion of Mr. Burke’s whole fyftem of civil government, viz. 
that men are bound for ever by the decifions of their anceftors ; 
and have no right to go contrary to precedent, and chufe a 
conftitution for themfelves : but muft adhere irrevocably to that 
which they inherit, be it good or be it bad. 


« There never did, there never will, and there never can exift a 
parliament, or any defcription of men, or any generation of men, 
in any country, poflefled of the right or the power of binding and 
controuling pofterity to the ‘* end of time,” or of commanding for 
ever how the world fhall be governed, or who fhall govern it ; and 
therefore all fuch claufes, aéts, or declarations, by which the makers 
of them attempt to do what they have neither the right nor the 
power to do, nor the power to execute, are in themfelves null and 
void.—Every age and generation mutt be as free to act for itfelf, ix 
all cafes, as the ages and generations which preceded it. The va- 
nity and prefumption of governing beyond the grave, is the moft 
ridiculous and infolent of all tyrannies. Man has no property in 
man; neither has any generation a property in the generations 
which are to follow. ‘The parliament or the people of 1688, or of 
any other period, had no more right to difpofe of the people of the 
prefent day, or to bind or to controul them ix any /hape whatever, 
than the parliament or the people of the prefent day have to difpofe 
of, bind, or controul, thofe who are to live a hundred or a thoufand 
years hence. Every generation is and muft be competent to all the 
purpofes which its occafions require. It is the living, and not the 
dead, that are to be accommodated. When man ceafes to be, his 
power and his wants ceafe with him; and having no longer any 
participation in the concerns of this world, he has no longer any 
authority in directing who fhall be its governors, or how its govern- 
ment fhall be organized, or how adminitlered.’— 

‘ Thofe who have quitted the world, and thofe who are not yet 
arrived at it, are as remote from each other as the utmott ftretch of 
mortal imagination can conceive. What poflible obligation then 
can exift between them, what rule or principle can be laid down, 





And if we muft bewail the blefling loft 

For which our Hampdens and our Sidneys bled, 

We would at leaft bewail it under fxies 

Milder, among a people lefs auitere, 

In fcenes which having never known us free, 

Would not reproach us with the lofs we felt. 
CowPer. 
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that two non-entities, the one out of exiftence, and the other not 
in, and who never can meet in this world, that the one fhould con- 
trou! the other to the end of time ?’— 

© The error of thofe who reafon by precedents drawn from anti- 
quity, refpeéting the rights of man, is, that they do not go far 
enough into antiquity. ‘They do not go the whole way. They ftop 
in fome of the intermediate ftages of an hundred or a thoufand 
years, and produce what was then done as a rule for the prefent day. 
This is no authority at all. Ifwe travel ftill farther into antiquity, 
we fhall find a dire& contrary opinion and practice prevailing; and 
if antiquity is to be authority, a thoufand fuch authorities may be 

roduced, fucceflively contradi@ing each other: but if we proceed 
on, we fhall at laft come out right; we fhall come to the time when 
man came from the hand of his Maker. What was he then? Man. 
Man was his high and only title, and a higher cannot be given 
him.’— 

‘ We are now gotat the origin of man, and at the origin of his 
rights. As tothe manner in which the world has been governed 
from that day to this, it is no farther any concern of ours than to 
make a proper ufe of the errors or the improvements which the hif- 
tory of it prefents. Thofe who lived a hundred or a thoufand years 
ago, were then moderns as we are now. They had sdeir ancients, 
and thofe ancients had others, and we alfo fhall be ancients in our 
turn. If the mere name of antiquity is to govern in the affairs of 
life, the people who are to live an hundred or a thoufand years 
hence, may as well take us for a precedent, as we make a precedent 
of thofe who lived an hundred or a thoufand years ago. The fact 
is, that portions of antiquity, by proving every thing, eftablifh no- 
thing. It is authority againft authority all the way, till we come 
to the divine origin of the rights of man at the creation. Here our 
enquiries find a refting-place, and our reafon finds a home, If a 
difpute about the rights of man had aro/ at the diftance of an hun- 
dred years from the creation, it is to this fource of authority they 
muft have referred, and it is to the fame fource of authority that we 


muft now refer.’ 
After bringing down the main pillars of the Right Hon. Gen- 


tleman’s grand and decorous pile, and laying them in the duft ; 
this leveller, as he, no doubt, will be deemed, thus rudely de- 
faces the Corinthian capitals: 

‘ The French conftitution fays, There fhall be no titles; and of 
confequence, all that clafs of equivocal generation, which in fome 
countries is called ** ariftocracy,”’ and in others ‘* nobility,’ is done 
away, and the peer is exalted into MAN. 

* Titles are but nick-names, and every nick-name is a title, 
The thing is perfectly harmlefs in itfelf, but it marks a fort of fop- 
pery in the human charatter which degrades it. Jt renders man 
into the diminutive of man in things which are great, and the 
counterfeit of woman in things which are little. Ic talks about its 
fine blue ribbon like a girl, and fhews its new garter like a child. A 


certain writer of fome antiquity, fays, ‘* When I was a child, [ 
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thought as achild ; but when I became a man, I put away childifft 
things.” 

. fe is, properly, from the elevated mind of France, that the 
folly of titles have fallen. It has outgrown the baby-cloaths of 
Count and Duke, and breeched itfelf into manhood. France has 
not levelled ; it has exalted, It has put down the dwarf, to fet up 
the man. The punyifm of a fenfelefs word like Duke, or Count, or 
Earl, has ceafed to pleafe. Even thofe who poffefled them have 
difowned the gibberifh, and, as they outgrew the rickets, have de- 
{fpifed the rattle. The genuine mind of man, thirfting for its native 
home, fociety, contemns the gewgaws that feparate him from it. 
Titles are like circles drawn by the magician’s wand, to contract the 
{phere of man’s felicity. He lives immured within the Baftile of a 
word, and furveys at a diftance the envied life of man. 

« Is it then any wonder that titles fhould fall in France? Is it 
not a greater wonder they fhould be kept up any where? What are 
they ? What is their worth, and ‘* what is their amount?”? When 
we think or {peak of a Fudge or a General, we aflociate with it the 
ideas of office and character ; we think of gravity in the one, and 
bravery in the other: but when we ufe aword merely as a ¢it/e, no 
ideas affociate with it. ‘Through all the vocabulary of Adam, there 
is not fuch an animal as a Duke or a Count; neither can we con- 
ne& any certain idea to the words. Whether they mean ftrength 
or weaknefs, wifdom or folly, a child or a man, or the rider or the 
horfe, is all equivocal. What refpeé& then can be paid to that 
which defcribes nothing, and which means nothing? Imagination 
has given figure and character to centaurs, fatyrs, and down to all 
the fairy tribe ; but titles baffle even the powers of fancy, and area 
chimerical non-defcript.’ 


The following obfervations on primogeniture are very juft ; 
and what is.added on ariftocracy, deferves to be well confi- 
dered > 


‘ That which is called ariftocracy in fome countries, and nobi- 
Jity in others, arofe out of the governments founded upon conqguett. 
It was originally a military order for the purpofe of fupporting mili- 
tary government, (for fuch were’all governments founded in con- 
queft ;) and to keep up a fucceffion of this order for the purpofe 
for which it was eftablifhed, all the younger branches of thofe fa- 
milies were difinherited, and the law of primogeniturefbip fet up. 

* The nature and character of ariftocracy fhews itfelf to us in this 
Jaw. It is a law againft every law of nature, and Nature herfelf 
calls for its deftru€tion. Eftablifh family juftice, and ariftocracy 
falls. By the ariftocratical law of primogeniturefhip, in a family of 
fix children, five are expofed. Ariftocracy has never but one child. 
The reft are begotien to be devoured. ‘Chey are thrown to the 
oe for prey, and the natural parent prepares the unnatural 
repatt. 

* As every thing which is out of nature in man, affects, more or 
lefs, the intereft of fociety, fo does this. All the children which 
the ariltocracy difowns (which are all, except the eldeft) are, in 
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neral, caft like orphans on a parith, to be provided for by the 
public, but ata greater charge.—Unneceilary oilices and places in 
governments and courts are created at the expence of the public, to 
maintain them, 

‘ With what kind of parental refle€tions can the father or mother 
contemplate their younger offspring. By nature they are children, 
and by marriage they are heirs: but by ariftocracy they are baftards 
and orphans. They are the flefh and blood of their parents in one 
line, and nothing akin to them in the other. To reftore, therefore, 
parents to their children, and children to their parents—relations to 
each other, and man to fociety—and to exterminate the moniter 
Ariftocracy, root and branch—the French conititution has deftroyed 
the law of PrimoGEenitrurReEsHiP. Here then lies the montter; 
and Mr. Burke, if he pleafes, may write its epitaph. 

‘ Hitherto we have confidered ariftocracy chiefly in one point of 
view. We have now to confider it in another. But whether we 
view it before or behind, or fide-ways, or any way elfe, dometti- 
cally or publicly, it is @ill a moniter. 

‘ In France, ariftocracy had one feature lefs in its countenance 
than what it has in fome other countries. It did not compofea 
body of hereditary legiflators. It was not ‘‘ @ corporation of arifto- 
cracy,”” for fuch I have heard M. de la Fayette defcribe an Englifh 
Houfe of Peers. Let us then examine the grounds upon which the 
French conftitution has refolved againft having fuch an Houle in 
France. 

‘ Becaufe, in the firft place, as is already mentioned, ariftocracy 
is kept up by family tyranny and injuttice. 

‘ Secondly, Becaufe there is an unnatural unfitnefs in an ari{to- 
cracy to be legiflators for a nation. ‘Their ideas of aifributive 
juice are corrupted at the very fource. ‘They begin life by tramp- 
ling on ail their younger brothers and filters, and relations of every 
kind, and are taught and educated foto do. With what ideas of 
juftice or honour can that man enter an houfe of legiflation, who 
abforbs in his own perfon the inheritance of a whole family of chil- 
dren, or doles out to them fome pitiful portion with the infolence 
of a gift? 

‘ 'lhirdly, Becaufe the idea of hereditary legiflators is as incon- 
fiftent as that of hereditary judges, or hereditary juries ; and as ab- 
{urd as an hereditary mathematician, or an hereditary wife man ; 
and as ridiculous as an hereditary poet-laureat. 

« Fourthly, Becaufe a body of men holding themfelves account. 
able to nobody, ought not to be trufted by any body. 

‘ Fifthly, Becaufe it is continuing the uncivilized principle of 
governments founded in conqueft, and the bafe idea of man having 
property in man, and governing him by perfonal right. 

* Sixthly, Becaufe ariftocracy has a tendency to degenerate the 
human fpecies.—By the univerfal ceconomy of nature it is known, 
and by the inftance of the Jews it is proved, that the human fpecies 
has a tendency to degenerate, in any {mall number of perfons, when 
feparated from the general ftock of fociety, and intermarrying con- 


tantly witheach other, It defeats even its pretended end, and be- 
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comes in time the oppofite of what is noble in man. Mr. Burke 
talks of nobility; let him fhew what it is. The greateft characters 
the world have known, have ro/e on the democratic floor. Arifto- 
cracy has not been able to keep a proportionate pace with demo- 
cracy. The artificial Nosce fhrinks into a dwarf before the Nosie 
of Nature; and in the few inftances (for there are fome in all 
countries) in whom nature as by a miracle, has furvived in ariftocracy, 
THOSE MEN DESPISE IT.’ 

In our idea, Mr. Paine has no where occupied a ftronger 

ft, nor one that is more tenable on the principles of ** common 
fenfe,” than when he intrenches himfelf on the ground of reli- 
gious liberty, and contends for the right, which both God 
and nature, both reafon and revelation, have given to every 
man without exception ; the right of worfhipping his Maker, 
according to the dictates of his own confcience, not only with 
out being expofed to pains or penalties, but without being, on 
that account, fubject to the fimalleft political difability, or expe-~ 
riencing the leaft difference, in point of civil advantages, be- 
tween himfelf and his fellow citizens : 

‘ The French conftitution hath abolifhed or renounced Toleration, 
and IJntoleration alfo, and hath eftablifhed Universat RiGuT or 


CoNnsciENCE. 
‘ Toleration is not the oppofite of Intoleration, but is the counter. 
eit of it. Both are defpotifms. The one affames to itfelf the 


right of with. holding Liberty of Confcience, and the other of grant- 


ing it. The one is the pope, armed with fire and faggot, and the 
other is the pope felling or granting indulgences. The former is 
church and ftate, and the latter is church and traffic. 

* But Toleration may be viewed in a much ftrongerlight. Man 


_worthips not himfelf, but his Maker; and the liberty of confcience 


which he claims, is not for the fervice of himfelf, but of his God. 
In this cafe therefore, we muft neceffarily have the affociated idea 
of two beings; the mortal who renders the woifhip, and the Im- 
MORTAL Bernc who is worfhipped. Toleration, therefore, places 
itfelf, not between man and man, nor between church and church, 
nor between one denomination of religion and another, but between 
God and man; between the being who worfhips, and the Beina 
who is worfhipped ; and by the Bs act of aflumed authority by 
which it tolerates man to pay his worfhip, it prefumptuoufly and 
blafphemoully fets itfelf up to tolerate the Almighty to receive it. 

¢ Were a Bill brought into any parliament, entitled ‘*‘ AN act 
to tolerate or grant liberty to the Almighty to receive the worfhip of 
a Jew ora Turk,” or * to prohibit the Almighty from receiving 
it,” all men would ftartle, and call it blafphemy. There would 
be an uproar. The prefumption of toleration in religious matters 
would then prefent itfelf unmafked: but the prefumption is not the 


| Jefs becaufe the name of ** Man” only appears to thofe laws, for the 


affociated idea of the wor/bipper and the worfhipped cannot be fepa- 
rated.— Who, then, art thou, vain duft and athes! by whatever 
pame thou art called, whether a King, a Bifhop, a Church ora 
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State, a Parliament, or any thing elfe, that obtrudeft thine infig- 
nificance between the foul of man and its Maker? Mind thine own 
concerns. If he believes not as thou believeft, it is a proof that 
thou believeft not as he believeth, and there is no earthly power can 
determine between you. 

‘ With refpe&t to what are called denominations of religion, if 
every one is left to judge of its own religion, there is no fuch thing 
as a religion thatis wrong; but if they are to judge of each others 
religion, there is no fuch thing as a religion that is right; and 
therefore, all the world are right, or all the world are wrong. But 
with refpect to religion itfelf, without regard to names, and as di- 
recting itfelf from the univerfal family of mankind to the Divine 
object of al] adoration, ét is man bringing to bis Maker the fruits of bis 
heart; and though thofe fruits may differ from each other like the 
fruits of the earth, the grateful tribute of every one is accepted. 

‘ A Bifhop of Durham, or a Bifhop or Winrchefter, or the Arch- 
bifhop who heads the Dukes, will not refufe a tythe-theaf of wheat, 
becaufe it is not a cock of hay; nora cock of hay, becaufe it is 
not a fheaf of wheat; nora pig, becaufe it is neither the one nor 
the other: but thefe fame perfons, under the figure of an eftablifh- 
ed church, will not permit their Maker to receive the varied tythes 
of man’s devotion, . 

< One of the continual chorufes of Mr. Burke’s book is, ** Church 
and State:’? he does not mean iome one particular church, or 
fome one particular ftate, but any church and ftate; and he ufes 
the term as a general figure to hold forth the political doétrine of 
always uniting the church with the ftate in every country, and 
he cenfures the National Affembly for not having done this in 
France.—Let us beftow a few thougats on this fubjeé. 

‘ All religions are in their nature mild and benign, and united 
with principles of morality. ‘They could not have made profelytes 
at firft, by profefling any thing that was vicious, cruel, perfecuting, 
orimmoral. Like every thing elfe, they had their beginning; and 
they proceeded by perfuafion, exhortation, and example. How 
then is it that they lofe their native mildnefs, and become morofe 
and intolerent? 

‘ It proceeds from the conneétion which Mr. Burke recommends, 
By engendering the church with the ftate, a fort of mule animal, 
capable only of deftroying, and not of breeding up, is produced, 
called The Church eftablifoed by Law. It isa ftranger, even from its 
birth, to any parent mother on which it is begotten, and whom in 
time it kicks out and deftroys, 

‘ The inquifition in Spain does not proceed from the religion 
Originally profeffed, but from this mule-animal, engendered be- 
tween the church and the ftate. The burnings in Smithfield pro- 
ceeded from the fame heterogeneous production; and it was the 
regeneration of this ftrange animal in England afierwards, that re- 
newed rancour and irreligion among the inhabitants, and that drove 
the people called Quakers and Diffenters to America. Perfecution 
is not an original feature in aay religion; but it is always the 
{rongly-marked feature of all Jaw-religions eftablifhed by law. 
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Take away the law-eftablithment, and every religion reaflumes its 
original benignity. In America, a Catholic Prielt is a good citi- 
zen, a good charaéter, and a good neighbour; an Epifcopalian 
Minifter is of the fame defcription: and this proceeds, independ. 
ent of the men, from there being no law eltablifhment in Ame- 


rica. 
‘ If alfo we view this matter in a temporal fenfe, we fhall fee the 


ill effeéts it has had on the profperity of nations. 
church and ftate has impoverifhed Spain. The revoking the edi& 
of Nantz drove the filk manufacture from that country into Eng. 
land; and church and ftate are now driving the cotton manufac. 
ture from England to America and France. Let then Mr. Burke 
continue to preach his anti-political doctrine of Church and State. 
It will do fome good. ‘The National Aflembly will not follow his 
advice. But will benefic by his folly. It was by obferving the ill 
effets of it in England, that America has been warned againtt it ; 
and it is by experiencing them in France, that the National Affem- 
bly have abolithed it, and, like America, has eftablifhed univer- 
SAL RIGHT OF CONSCIENCE, AND UNIVERSAL RIGHT OF CITI- 


ZENSHIP *.’ 
The 
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« * When in any country we fee extraordinary circumftances taking 
place, they naturally lead any man who has a talent for obfervation 
and inveitigation, to enquire into the caufes. ‘The manufactures of 
Manchefter, Birmingham, and Sheflield, are the moft principal ma- 
nufactures in England. From whence did this arife? A little ob- 
fervation will explain the cafe. ‘The principal, and the generality 
of the inhabitants of thofe places, are not of what is called in Eng- 
land, the church eftablifhed Ly laws; and they, or their fathers, (for 
jt is within but a few years,) withdrew from the perfecution of the 
chartered towns, where Teft-laws more particularly operate, and 
eftablifhed a fort of afylum for themfelves in thofe places. It was 
the only afylum that then offered, for the reft of Europe was 
worfe.—But the cafe is now changing. France and America bid 
all comers welcome, and initiate them into all the rights of citi- 
zenfhip. Policy and intereft, therefore, will, but perhaps too late, 
dictate in England, what reafon and jullicecould not. Thofe ma- 
nufactures are withdrawing, and are arifing in other places. There 
is now erecting at Pafley, three miles from Paris, a large cot. 
ton mill, and feveral are already erected in America. Soon after 
the rejecting the Bill for repealing the Teft-law, one of the richeft 
manufacturers in England faid in my hearing, ‘‘ England, Sir, is not 
a country for a diffenter to live in—we muft go to France.” Thefe 
are truths, and it is doing juftice to both parties to tell them. It is 
chiefly the diffenters that have carried Englifh manufactures to the 
height they are now at, and the fame men have it in their power to 
carry them away; and though thofe manufactures will afterwards 
continue to be made in thofe places, the foreign market will be 
loft. There are frequently appearing in the London Gazette, ex- 


tracts from certain atts to prevent machines, and as far as it can ex~ 
tend, 
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Paine’s Rights of Man, gt 
The fubfequent fhort extraS%t is in Mr. Paine’s ftrongeft 


manner : 

¢ When Mr. Burke fays that ‘* His Majefty’s heirs and fucceffors, 
each in their time and order, will come to the crown with the /ame 
contempt of their choice with which His Majefly has fucceeded to 
that he wears,” it is faying too much even to the humbleft indivi~ 
dual in the country ; part of whofe daily labour goes towards mak- 
ing up the million fterling a year, which the country gives the 

erfon it ftiles a King. Government with infolence, is defpotifm ; 
Bat when contempt is added, it becomes worfe; and to pay for 
contempt, is the excefs of flavery. ‘This {pecies of Government 
comes from Germany ; and reminds me of what one of the Brunf- 
wick foldiers told me, who was taken prifoner by the Americans in 
the late war: ** Ah!” faid he, ‘‘ Americaisa fine free country, it 
is worth the people’s fighting for; I know the difference by know- 
ing my Own; .in my country, if the prince fay, Eat flraw, we eat 
itraw.”’—God help that country, thought I, be it England or elfe- 
where, whofe liberties are to be protected by German principles of 
government and princes of Brun{wick.’ | 


The following, we believe, are the paragraphs which were 
fuppofed to be obnoxious to the cenfure of the law. We fhall 
only obferve, that, if they are fo, we think government has 
done wifely to let them pafs unnoticed; and by neglecting 
them, has taken the readieft way to render them perfecily 
harmlefs : which not only thefe, but many other things would 
alfo be, if they were not éxalted into mifchief, by being le- 
gally noticed :— 


« If Government be what Mr. Borke defcribes it, “* a con‘rivance 
of human wifdom,” I might afk him, if wifdom was at fuch a low 
ebb in England, that it was become neceflary to import it from 
Holland and from Hanover? But I will do the country the juitice 
to fay, that was not the cafe; and even if it was, it miftook the 
cargo. The wifdom of every country, when properly exerted, is 
fuficient for all its purpofes; and there could exift no more real 
occafion in England to have fent for a Dutch Stadtholder, or a 
German Eleétor, than there was in America to have done a fimilar 
thing. Ifacountry does not underftand its own affairs, how is a 
foreigner to underftand them, who knows neither its laws, its man- 
ners, nor its language? If there exilted a man fo tranfcendently 
wife above all others, that his wifdom was neceflary to inftruét a 
nation, fome reafon might be offered for monarchy ; but when we 





tend, to perions, from going out of the country. It appears from 
thefe, that the ill effects of the telt-laws and church-eltablifhmenc 
begin to be much fufpeéted; but the remedy of force can never 
fupply the remedy of reafon. In the progrefs of lefs than a century, 
all the unreprefented part of England, of all denominations, which 
is at leaft a hundred times the moft numerous, may begin to feel the 
neceflity of a conftitution, and then all thofe matters wil! come re- 
gularly before them.’ 
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caft our eyes about a country, and obferve how every part under. 
ftands its own affairs ; and when we look around the world, and fee 
that of all men in it, the race of kings are the moft infignificant 
in capacity, our reafon cannot fail to afk us—What are thofe men 
kept for ?’— 

« When the people of England fent for George the Firft, (and 
it would puzzle a wifer man than Mr. Burke to difcover for what he 
could be wanted, or what fervice he could render,) they ought at 
leaft to have conditioned for the abandonment of Hanover. Befides 
the endlefs German intrigues that mult follow from a German 
Ele&tor being King of England, there is a natural impoflibility of 
uniting in the fame perfon the principles of Freedom and the prin- 
ciples of Defpotifm, or, as it is ufually called in England, Arbitrary 
Power. A German Eleétor is in his electorate a defpot : How then 
could it be expected that he fhould be attached to principles of li- 
berty in one country, while his intereft in another was to be fup- 
ported by defpotifm? The union cannot exift; and it might eafily 
have been forefeen, that German Electors would make German 
Kings, or, in Mr. Burke’s words, would affume government with 
“contempt.’? The Englifh have been in the habit of confidering a 
King of England only in the chara¢ter in which he appears to them; 
whereas the fame perfon, while the conneétion lalts, has a home-feat 
in another country, the intereft of which is different to their own, 
and the principles of the governments in oppofition to each other— 
To fuch a perfon England will appear as a town-refidence, and the 
Eleétorate as the eftate. The Englifh may with, as I believe they 
do, fuccefs to the principles of Liberty in France, or in Germany ; 
but a German Elector trembles for the fate of defpatifm in his elec- 
torate: and the Duchy of Mecklenburgh, where the prefent Queen’s 


‘family governs, is under the fame wretched ftate of arbitrary power, 


and the people in flavith vaffalage.’ 


We will finifh our extra&s with a few lines, which contain 
no bad advice in the prefent crifis of our politics: 

‘ There never was a time when it became the Englifh to watch 
continental intrigues more circumfpectly than at the prefent mo- 
ment, and to diftinguifh the politics of the Electorate from the po- 
litics of the Nation. ‘The revolution of France has entirely changed 
the ground with refpeét to England and France, as nations: but 
the German defpots, with Pruflia at their head, are combining 
againit Liberty; and the fondnefs of Mr. Pitt for office, and the in- 
tereft which all his family-connections have obtained, do not give 
fufficient fecurity againft this intrigue.’ 

Mr. Paine clofes his work with fome obfervations on the 
relative fituations of England and France, with refpect to their 
finances: concluding that the gold and filver in the former 
country is forty-fix millions fterling below its proportionate 
quantity ; and affirming that the latter country, by paying off 
upward of one hundred millions fterling of its capital debt, will 
reduce the annual intereft by fix millions; and, by the Revo- 
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lution, will leffen the former expences of its government, by at 
leaft three millions fterling. 

So much for the matter of Mr. Paine’s book. As for the 
manner, the lefs his friends fay of it, the better: but our duty 
obliges us to fay, that it is defultory, uncouth, and inelegant. 
His wit is coarfe, and fometimes difgraced by wretched puns ; 
and his language, though energetic, is awkward, ungrammatical, 
and often debafed by vulgar phrafeology*. Mr. Burke con- 
ceives, that, in confequence of the late revolution, France, and 
all thofe who have any connexion with it, are in danger of go- 
ing faft, and by the fhorteft cut, into horrible and difguftful 
barbarifm and ferocity. ‘* Already,” he fays, ‘* there appears 
a poverty of conception, a coarfenefs and vulgarity in all the 
proceedings of the Aflembly, and of all their inftruftors.”” This, 
we are perfuaded, is a groundlefs prejudice: but we fear that 
Mr. Paine’s pamphlet will not tend to eradicate it from the 


Right Hon. Gentleman’s mind. ye 





Art. XVII. A Pi&urefque Tour through Holland, Brabant, and 
Part of France; made in the Autumn of 1789. Illuftrated with 
Copper-Plates in Aquatinta from Drawings made on the Spot. 
By Samuel Ireland. 2 Vols, 8vo. pp.230, and 20g. 21. 12s. 6d. 
Boards. Egertons. 1790. 


r. Gilpin’s fuccefs in delineating fcenes of picturefque 
beauty, and in tracing the feveral parts that contribute to 

form the fum of pleafure which is derived from viewing them, 
has, among others, called forth the exertions of Mr, Ireland. 
Accordingly, with a pen and a pencil, eager which fhould get 
the ftart, he proceeded on his tour through Holland, &c.— 
What may be efteemed pidfure/que beauty in Holland, may be 
dificult for the mere Englifh reader to conceive. It will, 
perhaps, be fuppofed to confift in the reprefentations of dykes, 
and ditches; in canals cut ftraight through a flat country, and 
planted on the fides with even rows of trees; in trim hedges, 
formal divifions of land, and all the other ‘* miferable {cratchings 
of cultivation+;”’ in ano lefs formal arrangement of houfes ; 
and in all the ftiff decorations of villages and towns. Never, in 
fact, did we hear fo much about pidfure/que ettect, while, at 
the fame time, we meet with fo little: we have piéturefque 
warehoufes, on picturefque canals, ornamented with picturefque 





* A writer, in reply to Mr. Paine, defcribing his language, 
calls it, ‘* the familiar, indecent, flang of the conventicle.” 
t Gitpin. See Rev. vol. 2d of the New Series, p.175, 176. 
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quays! We fhould as foon have thought of making a pice 
ture(que tour through Lower Thames-ftreet! 

If, however, the admirer of nature receives little gratifica- 
tion with refpect to picturefque fcenery, the lover of painting 
may meet with much acceptable information on the fubject of 
pictures ; a circumftantial account of thefe, with anecdotes of 
the mafters, forming a principal part of the volumes now be- 
fore us. Indeed, 4 Tour among the Piétures, is a title, per- 
haps, better adapted to Mr. [reland’s publication, than that 
which has been given to it. 

The language, in thefe letters, is, in general, fimple, plain, 

and unexceptionable ; though not always fo.—lIn the outlet of 
the journey, we have a defcription of fome part of the high 
road near London, which railed a fmile at the expence of the 
author; for, in imitation perhaps of Mr. Giipin’s manner, he 
is very minute. Nor were we more difpofed to be ferious, 
when we heard of © the fore/? of Epping,—the fort of Land- 
guard,’ and other fimilar expreflions. “l’hey reminded us of a 
city charioteer, who relating the hiftory of his Sunday-tour, 
among other infignificant accidents, entertained us with his 
danger in pafling a defile, formed, on one fide, by an ugly 
poft, and on the other, by a hill of dung.—** Vulgarly, Sir, 1 
prefume,” interrupted a dry old gentleman in the corner, 
“© yulgarly called a dung-hill.”’ 
Notwithftanding thefe general obfervations on the nature 
and defign of this tour, which, to the jealous feelings of an 
author, may feem to wear the appearance of faftidious objec- 
tion, it muft be acknowleged, that Mr. 1. has produced a 
work, fraught with amufing defcriptions, and embellifhed 
with a pleafing variety of drawings, exhibiting both land 
and water views, (in great abundance,) of towns, harbours, 
villas, &c. &c. 

With refpect to the foregoing ftrictures, which we could not 
honeftly fupprefs, the moft material of them feem to have been 
forefeen by the author; who has, accordingly, intimated fome 


. apology for them, in his preface: from which the following 


paflages are extracted: 


‘ The following remarks were ha/ily thrown together, in the 
courfe of a fhorc tour through a neighbouring country, already well 
known, and thoroughly explored. 

* Confcious of this, the author’s primary motive for travel was, to 
view the various productions of art, and in a flight curfory manner, 
to venture on a brief and critical review of the merits of fuch works 
as appeared to him beft worthy the notice of a connoiffeur; at the 
fame time to give fome idea of the country, by a reprefentation of 
fuch objects as were moft picturefque or characteriftic.’ 
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The author’s firft intention was, he tells us, to have etched 
the plates himfelf: * but fearful of his inability to render juttice 
to the views, and aware of the fuperior beauty and foftnefs of 
the aquatinta over the hard effect of etching, he applied to an 
ingenious artift, Mr. Cornelius Apoftool, from Amfterdam, 
whofe care in the execution of the plates, and clofe attention 
to the drawings, deferve this mention, as a tribute to his pro- 
feflional fkill.’ 

Of the anecdotes that are introduced, the author fpeaks with 
becoming modefty. ‘* They may, poflibly,’ fays he, * be 
deemed unworthy notice; they were obtained on the f{pot, and 
may at leaft ferve to give a little variation to a work that, 
to the general eye, may ftand in need of fome extraneous re- 
lief.’ 

Of the biographical part, he {peaks with equal deference to 
the judgment of the public;-—thus, by a/uming little, he will 
probably be a gainer. He concludes his preface by applying 
to his work the obfervation of Mr. Addifon, that ** few books 
are fo ill written, but that fomething may be gleaned worthy of 
perufal.”’—Juftice to Mr, Ireland requires that we fhould here 
add, thatyin our opinion, his bookgon the whole, is not ill 
written ;/and that it abounds with many things that are worthy 
of perufal; nor muft we forget to notice his lifts of artifts, at 
the end of each volume; which will peculiarly gratify the 
reader who may want, occafionally, to confult them, in order 
to know in what branch of his profeffion each artift particularly 
excelled. ) 

From what we have thus briefly intimated, refpe€ting the 
contents of thefe volumes, our readers muft not imagine that 
Mr. Ireland’s obfervations and drawings are confined to Hol- 
land; for many of them relate to France and Brabant. He 
was at Paris at the time of the downfal of the Baftile; of 
which place he has given a good view, with the over-joyed 
people actually at work in demolifhing that deteflable monument 


of 


of cruelty and defpotifm *. initiates 


The paper and printing of thefe volumes are fplendid ; and, 
together with the engraver’s decorations, which they poflefs in 
abundance, will recommend them as handfome, and indeed 
elegant ornaments to a fafhionable library. a O. 








* In this part of his work, by fome miftake in the arrangement 
of the manufcript, about the quantity of a page relating to the 
famous prifoner in the Baftile, M. de Latude, is printed twice 
Over, 
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FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Art. 18. Odfervations on the Right Hon. Edmund Burke's Pamphlet 
on the Subje& of the French Revolution. By Benjamin Bousheld, 
Efg. 8vo. pp.54. 1s. 6d. Dublin printed. London res 
printed for Johnfon. 1791. 

Wits much freedom, and fometimes with warm and glowing 

language, but yet with a candid and becoming fpirit, Mr. 

Bousfield animadverts on various parts of Mr. Burke’s work; and 

efpecially on his ridicule of the Revolution and conftitutional focie- 

ties; on his contempt of the diffenters; on his abufe of the French 

National Affembly ; on his exaggerated picture of the royal fufferings ; 

on his principles of civi! government; and on hi: ideas of the Englith 

conftitution, of the neceflity of an alliance between church and ftate, 

of a parliamentary reform, and of the poffibility of altering and im« 

proving the ancient conftitution of France into a good one, without 

overturning it. In his remarks on thefe feveral topics, Mr. Bouf- 
field has manifefted a laudable zeal for civil and religious liberty, 

He has alfo occafionally pointed out the inconfiltency of Mr. 

Burke’s fentiments, with thofe which he has publicly maintained 

on former occurrences. The contraft between Mr. Burke’s violent 

and rude flander of the French National Affembly, and his own 
vindication of the American Congrefs from the indecent afperfions 
that were wont to be caft on that body, is very ftriking. Speaking, 
on a former occafion, of the Americans and their Congrefs, he faid, 

** that he did not know the method of drawing up an indictment 

againit a whole people. That he could not infult and ridicule the 

feelings of five millions of his fellow creatures (the Americans) as 

Sir Edward Coke infulted one excellent individual, Sir Walter 


Rawleigh at the bar. I am not ripe, faid Mr. Burke, to pafs 


fentence on the graveft public bodies, entrufted with magiftracies of 
great authority and dignity, and charged with the fafety of their 
fellow creatures, on the fame title as | am myfelf: that he really 
thought for a wife man, this was not judicious; for a fober man, 
not decent; for a mind tinétured with humanity, not mild or mere 
ciful.” Pear. 


Art.19. Letter to the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. By M. Rofi- 
bonne, Curate of ——, Ex-member of the National Affembly. 
8vo. pp.34. 18. Ridgway. 1791. 

This /oi-difant Frenchman, and Ex-member*, appears, by his 
own confeffion, to be one of thofe poor country curates who, as 
Mr. Burke fays, had never feen the ftate fo much as in a picture. 
* Dragged,’ he fays, ‘ from my cure, to difpofe of affairs, the very 
terms of which were, at the offset, unknown to me, I began foon 





* We imagine this pamphlet to be entirely of 4ng/o Anti-Gallican 
manufacture. 
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to fufpec& that the National Aflembly was,no place for me.’ One 
would fuppofe that a little common fenfe would have kept fuch a 
man from ever entering the doors of the Affembly. For want of 
this common fenfe, however, he boldly undertook that to which 
he was fo unequal; and accordingly found himfelf quickly be- 
wildered. In this fad ftate of * moody confufion,’ he remained 
« a ftranger to all peace of mind,’ till Mr. Burke’s book fell in his 
way; which, on a fudden, fo wonderfully enlighteried him, that he 
now finds himfelf competent to difcufs, not only French, but 


Englifh politics alfo. 
For the information, therefore, of all honeft folks, on both fidés 


of the water, he tells them, in a tone of indignation very congenial 
to that of his voluble illuminator, that thofe whom he has refolute- 
ly quitted are * the infamous inftigators of manceuvres not lef 
favage, than infenfate;’ that ‘ wretches, whom people would per- 
fuade him to be Englifhmen, and who have raifed their impotent 
pens againft the prince of Englifh literature, have produced nothing 
but a bundle of ftitched trafh;’ that ‘ the diffenters are a colluvies 
of non-citizens who ought not to be fuffered to gang together ;’ 
and that * a venerable dotard among them has fhowered down fo 
much empirical powder, that twenty millions of French heads ftill 
feel the fatal effects of it.’ To cure this mental malady, he thinks 
it will be fufficient to thew that, ‘ we,’ (fpeaking of himfelf and 
the National Affembly, as his affociates,) ‘ have left undone thofe 
things which we ought to have done, and have done thofe things 
which we ought not to have done.’ He therefore draws up a re~ 
gular lift, in two divifions, of fa@a and infefa; on which we have 
only to remark, that among the things ‘ which ought not to have 
been done,’ and for which he alone, of all the members of the Af- 
fembly, is refponfible, he has forgotten to enumerate the writing 
of this letter to the Right. Hon. Edmund Burke. Pear 


CORN BILL. 


Art. 20. Confderations on the Opinion ftated by the Lords of the 
Committee of Council, in a Reprefentation to the Kiog, upon the 
Corn Laws, that Great Britain is unable to produce Corn fuf- 
ficient for its own Confumption: and on the Corn Bill, now de- 
pending in Parliament. By William Mitford, Efq. 8vo. pp. 77. 
zs. Stockdale. 1791. 

Amid the variety of opinions on this important concern, thofe 
of the country gentlemen are not to be overlooked. Among thefe, 
Mr. Mitford obferves, * that, while the interefts of trade have, for 
the laft century or two, formed a principal obje&t of ftudy for ftatef- 
men, in almoit every government of Europe, thofe of Agriculture, 
though often fpoken of as of the firft importance, are far from having 
been actually treated with equal attention, To account for this, 
perhaps it may fuffice to confider the different manner in which land 
aud commerce offer themfelves as objects on which to raife a public 
revenue. Land can be taxed, and heavily taxed, in the grofs; coms 
merce only in detail: Land affords little variety of articles for taxa- 
tion, and thofe always the fame ; commerce offers innumerable, and 
is frequently producing new :; Land, fturdy in its nature, is patient 
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under injury, and able to bear rough treatment ; commerce is deli- 
cate and irritable in extreme ; winces before it is touched; {creams 
at but the imagination of danger, and kicks at or flies from the 
flighteit injury. Statefmen have, therefore, been compelled to 
fludy the interefts of commerce, if they would profit from the 
means of revenue which commerce affords: they have not been 
equally urged to an acquaintance. with the interefts of agriculture, 
becaufe, in utter ignorance of them, they can raife a large revenue 
from land. 3 

‘ But, however it has happened, on comparing the bill offered to 
Parliament with the reprefentation fubmitted to the King, it ap- 
pears, I muft own, to me, as it feems to have appeared to Lord 
Sheffield, that the Lords of the Committee have, upon their own 
principles, begun their bufinefs at the wrong end: they have been 
confidering of means to improve the corn trade, when they fhould 
have been enquiring for means to improve the corn culture: they 
have too haftily (I have great refpe& for them, and would not wan- 
tonly ufe expreflions that might feem to imply the contrary), but L 
muft hope that they have much too haftily adopted the notion, and 
declared it to the world, that Britain is unable to fupply itfelf with 
bread ; that Britain mvft be dependent upon other countries for 
fubfiftence ; that fhe muft be dependent upon America! The ima- 
gination of fuch importance in the difcovery of Columbus never oc- 
curred to the heated fancies of our anceftors, when they were mofk 
eager in adventure to the new world in queft of gold; and furely it 
behoves us to confider well and inquire diligently before we reft 
under the perfuafion that it is now neceffary for us to go thither for 
bread; and ftill more before we take meafures which may produce. 
the neceffity, if it does not yet exift, or may inhance it if it does. 

‘ The Lords of the Committee of Council have themfelves ob- 
ferved, that a miftaken fpeculation in the trade of corn may be pro- 
ductive of the moft ferious ill confequences, dearth, general diftrefs, 
popular commotion. If then we proceed to compare their corn bilk 
with the principles which they have themfelves laid down, the firft 
remark that occurs (thus, at leaft, thofe difpofed tocavil at the mea- 
fures of adminiftration will probably turn it) is, that they propofe to 
promote the home production of corn by eftablifhing perpetual ma- 
gazines of the produce of other countries. This is the liberal in- 
couragement to the corn grower, this the proteftion, this the in- 
citement to induftry, without which, as the Lords of the Committee 
of Council have declared, plenty can never be procured! * On the 
other hand, thofe defirous to find whatever may deferve ‘applaufe 
and obviate reprozch, while they give credit to the framers of the 
bill for good intention in the meafures taken to promote the trade 
in corn, and-to keep down the price of fo indifpenfable an article 
for the confumer, muft be forely difappointed to find no provifion, 
or next to none, for incouraging the growth at home, and reftoring 
that advantageous circumftance which a few years only ago certainly 
exifted, the {uperiority of the home produce to the confamption ;. 
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énd they will unavoidably feel fome anxiety for the uncertain event 
of the principal innovation propofed, fome alarm at the appearance, 
at leaft, of danger which it bears, that in this, as in fo many former 
inftances, the landed will become a facrifice to the trading intereft, 
and that the permanent welfare of the country will be bartered for 
a prefent but precarious plenty.’ 

Mr. Mitford confiders tithes as a principal difcouragement to all 
improvements in agriculture that require difburfements. ‘ Of all 
obftacles to an improved and increafing tillage, which ever did or 
almoft can exift, where liberty and property are protected by law, 
Tithe is furely the greateft. Neverthelefs, though the grofs and 
glaring inconveniences arifing, both to the public and to individuals, 
from that moft opprefflive and impolitic of all taxes, are as generally 
acknowledged as extenfively felt, yet every propofal to procure a 
commutation of it, though brought forward by men in exalted fitua~ 
tions, has been fo totally unfuccefsful, that no common occafion 
could perhaps warrant the prefumption of a private individual even 
to mention it again. But when fo folemn a declaration, from fuch 
authority as that of the Lords of Council, warrants the apprehen- 
fion that, if America fhould be adverfe, or feas fhould be ftormy, or 
an enemy’s cruizers fhould be fuccefsful, Britain may want bread, 
any one may furely be allowed to fay what in his opinion might ob- 
viate fo formidable a calamity.’ 

Again: ‘ To proceed then to the little that appears neceffary to 
fay of the effeét of tithe upon agriculture, that it has a dire ten- 
dency to difcourage improvement of every kind is too obvious to 
require more than to be mentioned. But, it is much to our prefent 
purpofe to obferve that, befide a general tendency to check all im- 
provement, tithe has a particular tendency to check improvements 
in tillage, and to occafion a preference of feeding to arable land. 
Here its effeé&ts do not come within the ready obfervation of thofe 
who have not opportunity to obferve much, and difpofition to ob 
ferve clofely. ‘Tithe does not deter a farmer from plowing ; he is 
in the habit of induftry himfelf, and his horfes mutt not lie idle. 
When he has plowed he will of courfe fow. The rub comes when 
he has already plowed too much ; which he will commonly do if his 
landlord does not prevent him; or, when, in ordinary courfe, his 
land wants manure which his farm yard cannot furnifh ; or where 
draining or other improvement requires more than his ordinary 
hands, Whenever his land wants his money to make it productive, 
then he thinks of the tithe. Full eleven per cent. of the increafe, 
which his ftrong box pays for, muft go to the parfon. ‘The farmer 
muft ftand all the chance of rains in autumn, of frofts in winter, of 
blights in fpring, of a wet fummer for his ftrong land, of a dry 
fummer for his parching land: the tenth fheaf would reward his 
adventure or alleviate his lofs: but certain profit from the fpoil of 
his ftrong box is to go only to one who contributes neither money 
nor labor, nor has any claim of merit whatever to the increafe of 
peters. He hefitates; and unlefs he is more than commonly 
iberal, or more than commonly thoughtlefs, no improvement is 
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To the exaétion of tithes, our author adds the evil tendency of 
attaching the poor to their parochial fettlements, and the propofed 
encouragement for the growth of hemp, than which he obferves, no 
other objeét of tillage interferes more with the growth of corn. If 
we raife hemp inftead of corn, we muft receive bread at fecond 
hand. 

The confiiét of private opinions on public meafures cannot fail of 
doing eventual good. <¢ If I, (adds Mr. M.) though but by my 
miftakes, can incite thofe who have more knowledge, and better 


_ judgment, toinform the public better, my labour will not be loft.” 


To the great councils, where agriculture, trade, law, and church 
unite, we mutt leave a fubjeét, with which, perhaps, after all, the 
lefs they meddle, the better. N. 


HISTORY. 


Art. 21. A Hiftory of England, and the Britifb Empire; defigned 
for the Inftruction of Youth; to which is prefixed an Effay on 
the Englifh Conftitution. Compiled from the beft Authorities ; 
by Alexander Bicknell. Embellithed with Maps. 12mo. pp. 
414. 38. 6d. bound. Lowndes. 1791. 

Should we afk what occafion there is to multiply fuch com- 
endiums of Englith hiftory as that before us, feveral of which we 
bid already, every reafon is ready to be offered for the production 
of each, fave that primary one which is common for them all, and 
ftimulates the competition. ‘This feems to clafs among the beft of 

its elder brethren; being perhaps as well compiled as fo brief a 

fketch can be expected to be; and, on examining fome critical 

periods, appearing to be a fair reprefentation of events as they oc- 
curred: —but however intelligible fuch abftra&ts may be, to thofe 
who are previoufly acquainted with the hiftory of their country, they 
furnifh very crude notions to thofe who are to receive their firit in- 
formation of hiftory from them. 
Eight maps, with a table of the fovereigns of Europe, conteme 
rary with thofe of England, given in this volume, are not, we 
elieve, to be found in any other fmall work of the kind. | N 


EDUCATION, &c. 


Art. 22. he Gramatical Wreath; or a complete Syftem of Eng- 
lifh Grammar: being a Sele&tion of the moft inftruétive Rules 
from all the principal Englifh Grammars. In two Parts. Part I. 
Containing fuch Rules as are neceflary for the Inftru&tion of 
Youth, with pertinent Examples for their Elucidation. Part II. 
Such further Rules and Obfervations as are needful for the At- 
tainment of the Englith Language in its utmoft Purity and Ele- 
gance. By Alexander Bicknell, Efq. 1zmo. pp. 160. 
fewed. Baldwin. 

Mr. Bicknell here undertakes to felect, from every other Englith 
rammar, thofe parts, in which each writer appears to have mott 
excelled ; and to digeft from the whole a copious fyftem of Englith 
grammar. ‘To this, he profefies to have added many original 
elucidations and remarks. The work contains a greater variety 
of matter on this fubjeCt, than we recollect to have feen in any 
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other fingle publication. Befide the authors in more common ufe, 
the compiler, in the fecond part of his plan, has had recourfe to 
Martin’s Phyfico-grammatical Effay on the Origin of Language, 
Herries’s Elements of Speech, Baker’s Remarks on the Englith 
Language, &c. ‘The firft part, which is written in the way of 
queftion and anfwer, is much too long; and contains feveral things 
which gre entirely faperfiuous. The rules, for example, concern- 
ing the manner in which prepofitions are ufed in compofition, and 
thofe refpe@ing accent, can ferve no other purpofe than to perplex 
the learner; and Exercifes of bad Englif. if they go beyond come 
mon faults, by unfettling the Jearner’s right habits of fpeaking and 
writing, do more harm than good. The compilation will be found 
more ufeful to mafters than to fcholars. 


Art. 23. The Elements of the Latin Language; or, An Introduétion 
to Latin Grammar. ‘The third Edition. 12zmo. pp. 130. 
Elmfley, &c. 1790. | 
This ufeful Latin Grammar, drawn up by Mr. Valpy, of which 

an account was given at its firft publication, (Rev. Vol. Ixviii. 

p- 360.) is, in this third edition, confiderably increafed in value by 





2¢. 


a judicious addition of notes, E.-. 


Art. 24. Elements of Morality, for the Ufe of Children; with an 
Introdufory Addrefs to Parents. ‘Tranflated from the German 
of the Rev. C. G. Salzmann. s12mo. Vol. I. pp. 168. 3s. 
fewed. Johnfon. 1791. 

Mrs. Wollftonecraft, the lady, as we fuppofe, who lately animad- 
verted on Mr. Burke *, and whom we have before met in the line 
of education ¢, iaforms us, that the work, on which fhe is now 
engaged, came accidentally into her hands while fhe was learning 
the German language; and was tranflated by her as an exercife in 
that Language. This publication is not however offered as a mere 
tsanflation ; as fhe has converted the German ftory into an Englifh 
one; with alterations and additions, to render it more familiar to 
Englifh children. Thus, not being able to difcriminate between 
the German foundation and the Englith fuperftructure, we have no 
more to do than to confider it under its prefent appearance as an 
Englith tale, framed to convey inftruction to children. 

The introduétory addrefs to parents opens with a declaration 
that—‘ the defign of this book is to give dirth to what we call a 
good difpofition in children ;’ and could this intention be accom- 
plithed, no child whatever fhould be without fo precious an anti- 
dote to every moral poifon that contaminates the human heart !— 
but this tranfient expectation inftantly vanifhed, when, in the next 
fentence, we found the author’s definition of a good difpofition : 
* a good difpofition is, ia my opinion, a fuperior degree of know- 
lege.’ Many inftances are added to juftify this opinion : —but none 
to prove that conftitution or native propenfities depend on the 
degrees of knowlege that. we acquire; none to prove that perfons 
of the beft education and attainments are diftinguithed by fuperior 
degrees of morality and humanity ; nor any to fhew that mankind 
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never aét direfily contrary to the cleareft convictions in their own 
minds. To convince a child’s reafon, is undoubtedly doing all we 
can to improve a good difpofition ; and, in ftrong underftandings, to 
check the excefles of a bad one: but it cannot alter a difpofition 
from bad to good: for though it might not be an agreeable dif- 
quifition in fome points, it were eafy to prove that the difpofition, 
in fome of the ftrongeft inftances, (and therefore, perhaps, in all 
the catalogue,) is the refult of organization. 

If, however,.a good moral work is framed, it is not worth while 
to difpute on fpeculative notions; for if life is defcribed, and in- 
ftruétion infinuated by examples, thefe notions muft be accommo- 
dated to popular apprehenfions, or they cannot anfwer common 
purpofes. This volume includes a flight relation of familiar inci- 
dents, all tending to inculcate fome good principle within the 
comprehenfion of childhood ; and children will more readily colle& 
an inference from a well framed amufing tale, than make the ap- 
plication of a dry abftract precept, which has nothing inviting to 
fix it in their minds, to their own conduét. The incidents related, 
are illuftrated with very decent cuts*, calculated to make the 
circumftances more interefting to juvenile imaginations. This is 
only called volume I. and we are given to underftand that twa 
more volumes are to follow. N. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Art. 25. The Key of Natural Philofophy: or, an Introdu€tion into 
the Knowledge of Nature. Wherein a concife Account is given, 
in the moft fimple and-natural Manner, hitherto unknown to the 

_ World, of the following Operations of Nature, viz. Of the 
Flux and Reflux of the Sea; of the Deluge; of Earthquakes, 

‘and Volcanos; of Vegetation, and the Transformation of Mat- 
ter; of the Caufe of Gravity, which Sir Ifaac Newton hath not 
difcovered. Yo which is added, the Author’s fingular Opinion 
of the Creation: together with an Epitome in Heroic Verfe, of 
the moft material Things contained in the Treatife. By the 
Reverend Thomas Clement, Curate of Brendon, Devon. 8vo. 
pp: 95. 2s. 6d. fewed. Wilkies. 1790. 

Philofophers, it feems, have not hitherto ¢ happened to hit upon 

a method of conceiving of thefe matters aright ;’? and ‘ for want 

of having in their own minds right notions of things, moft of their 

books ferve rather to perplex and darken, than to clear up and 
enlighten the natural underiftandings of men.’ The Reverend Mr, 

Thomas Clement, ‘ by meditating on the Being of God, and the 

works of the Creation,—hath clearly difcovered—a philofophy on 

grounded reafons of things obvioufly founded ;—and has compofed 
and publifhed this treatife, with a view to enlighten the world, and 
benefit his brethren of the human race, with the fundamental 
knowlege of nature.’ He thinks that he ‘ might be particularly 





* Thefe cuts, from the peculiarity of the dreffes and fituations 
which they depict, feem to be thofe which were defigned for the 
original German work; and, therefore, in fome inftances, appear 
unnatural to an Englith eye. 
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gifted, and peculiarly defigned by God, to difcover the truths 
which in the enfuing treatife he has difclofed.’ He is aware, never- 
thelefs, that the aflittance of philofophical friends, and a variety of 
books, ‘ might have contributed to enable him to execute this per- 
formance perhaps much better than he has done it;’ and he hopes 
that the confideration of this ‘ will induce the competent and im- 
partial critic not to cenfure feverely the imperfeétions of his 
work.’ 

From our tribunal, this gentleman has no feverity to appre- 
hend; nor do we believe that any competent critic will take cog- 
nifance of imperfections either in his philofophy, or in his poetry. 
‘To our readers, it is neceflary that we give fome idea of the per- 
formance: but that will be better done by a fhort extract or two, 
than by any thing which could be faid of it by ourfelves. 

‘ The periodical flux and reflux of the feais to be attributed, in 
a great meafure, at leaft, to its fettled natural courfe of fo doing; 
in like manner as a man or beaft is accuftomed to alternate waking 
and fleeping, which is a faint refemblance of the flowing and 
ebbing, the working and abating to work, of the fea. However,— 
the fea would not flow and ebb, was it not for the frefh waters 
which continually flow into it, which conftantly ferve for its food 
or aliment, and which therefore fupport it in fermenting or ope- 
rating by periodical fits perpetually ; whereby the frefh, after it has 
fallen into the fea, is tranfmuted into fale water, in like manner as 
proper wort poured among Lsphaaer yen | liquor, fuch as fermenting 
ale, or fermenting liquor of another kind, will ferment or operate 
too by fits, and thereby become the fame fort of liquor as that 
wherewith it is mixed ;——which transformation of the frefh into 
falt water evidently accounts, at the fame time, for the fea water 
continuing always of the fame tafte and quality, notwithftanding 
all the rivers of frefth water that continually run into the fea, which 
otherwife would be unaccountable.’ p. 6, 7. 

* My notion of the formation of this earth, and of all the 
celeftial orbs in fhort, is this: I fuppofe that the Deity, who in 
confummate wifdom made all things, in conftructing the bodies of 
the feveral globes at the creation, moft wifely placed in the centre 
or middle part of each planet a large layer of the load-ftone ore, or 
a ftratum of matter of the moft magnetic or attractive kind, as the 
main fupport of the whole fabric of the globe; and next to that, 
on either fide, thinner ftrata of iron ore,’ &c.——‘ By this means 
every orb is made to balance itfelf.—And the fun and all the 
planets balance each other.’ p. 66 & feq. 

Now for a fpecimen of Heroic verfe: 


* Tlluftrated within this little book 
Fundamentally by the pains I took 

To penetrate the fame, Nature’s laws are, 
Which heretofore undifcovered were: 

Gravity’s hid caufe I’ve herein explain’d, 
Which even in Newton’s works you can’t find ; 


Simple Nature I’ve labour’d to unfold ; _ 


This, therefore, THE Key or Nature I’ve call’d.’ 
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POETRY and DRAMATIC. 


Art. 26. <n Elegy, occafioned by the Rejection of Mr. Wilbers 
force’s Motion for the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 4to. pp. 10s 
is. Symonds, &c. 1791. 

A warm expottulation with the Houfe of Commons, for their re- 
Jeftion of Mr. W.’s flave-bill. The poet manifefts a becoming 
zeal for the good caufe of human freedom: but it may, perhaps, 
be queftioned whether the acrimony with which he cenfures thofe 
who voted againft Mr. W.’s motion, be equally becoming. His 
poetry does not difgrace the benevolence of his intention, with re- 
gard to the fubject of thefe verfes. 


Art. 27. St. Fames’s Street, a Poem, in Blank Verfe. By Mar- 

maduke Milton, Efq. 4to. pp.38. 2s. Debrett. 1790. 

In this production, we trace nothing of the fublimity of our ime 
mortal Mitton. The ftrains of the Bard of St. James’s Street, 
ferve rather to remind us of PAili~s, and fome other of Milton’s 
imitators. ‘The prefent poem affords an entertaining view of 
the round of a@ day in the fafhionable world, (which includes the 
night,) as exhibited in the manners and amufements of the Belles, 
and Beaus, and the reft of the Ton, in the neighbourhood of the 
Court. We imagine, from this fpecimen of his powers, that the 


author, whoever he is, could produce a better piece. 0. % G@. 


Art. 28. Serious Reflefions, humbly addreffed to the Inhabitants of 
_. Great Britain, by a Female. 4to. pp. 28. 1s. Gd. Scol- 

lick, &c. 

Although we can give the reader no idea of the perfe@ fimplicity 
of thefe pious ftrains, by any general terms of defcription, a {peciy 
meh will do it effectually : 

¢ Will not the Great Jenovan, be aveng’d 
On fuch a nation—will he not cut it 
Down? Great Vinedrefler, a little longer 
Plead: thine interceflion cannot be in 


Vain.’ EK. 


Art. 29. The Widow of Malabar, a Tragedy, in three A€ts. As 
it is performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. By Ma- 
riana Starke. 8yo. pp.47. 1s. 6d. Lane. 1791. 

This tragedy is an imitation from M. le Mierre’s drama, La 
Peuve du Malabar. We recolle& having formerly read the ori- 
ginal, when it was much in vogue at Paris; as far as we can now 
trace back our fentiments at the time, they were not fo favourable 
to the piece, as was the general opinion. ‘The imprefion which it 
made on our minds is not, however, fo lafting as to enable us ta 
decide how far Mifs Starke has improved on the French play; 
though we certainly agree with her that fhe has acted judicioutly in 
omitting its long declamatory {cenes.—The Widow of Malabar, as 
the piece now appears, has merit enough to juftify us in allowing it 
fome degree of praife: much it will not bear: but were its defects far 
more numerous, we fhould be incapable of ufing any harfhnefs ta 
its modeft and amiable author, who * has ventured,’ as fhe tells us, 
~ * to exhibit a drama in fome meafure of her own; trufting that the 
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public will be indulgent to a jir/ ¢fay, and that if her work fhould 


offefs merit fufficient to be deemed worthy of criticifm, it will be 
{uch criticifm as may teach’ her to correct her errors without too 
feverely wounding her felf-love’ O. 


Art. 30. avo Strings to your Bow, a Farce, in two Acts, as now 
erformed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, with diftin~ 
guifhed Applaufe. By Robert Jephfon, Efquire. 8vo. pp. 48. 
is. Kearfley. 1791. 
If Two Strings to your Bow has been received on the ftage with 
¢ diftinguifhed applaufe,’ it has met with all the encouragement 
that it deferves; and may well pafs without, what it cannot readily 
obtain, our commendation. 0 


POLITICAL. 


Art. 31. 4 Defence of the Corftitution of England againft the Libels 
that have been lately publifhed on it; particularly in Paine’s 
Pamphlet en the Rights ef Man. 8vo. pp. 67. 28. Bald- 
win. 1791. 

We learn from this defence, that the author of it is very angry, 
and very abufive. He abufes Mr. Paine for writing his book, and 
Mr. Burke for giving occafion: to its being written. The former 
he calls ‘ an American fpy, and a crimp;’ and the latter, ‘ a fu- 
rious zealot, with more imagination than judgment; and with more 
concern for his trade as an ggg than for the intereft of the 
country.’ From all this, our difcerning readers, we doubt not, 
will draw the fame conclufion that was drawn by the gentleman 
who, being witnefs to a difpute between two foreigners, fagacioufly 
remarked that, without knowing a word that was faid, he was fure 
one of the difputants had much the worft of the argument, or he 
would not have been in fuch a violent paffion. 

From the title to the author’s fifth fection, we learn: ¢ that the 
Houfe of Commons is a reprefentation of the people :’ but he no- 
where tells us what fort of a reprefentation; whether a good one, 
or a bad one; a fair reprefentation, or a mifreprefentation. Now 
that reprefentations are of various kinds, wé know from the 
epigram ; 

«© To reprefent, is but to perfonate, 

Which fhould be truly done, at any rate; 

Thus they who are fairly chofe without a fee, 
Should give their votes, no doubt, with liberty ; 
But when a feat is fold by the venal tribe, 

He reprefents them beft——who takes a bribe.” 


In the fection itfelf, we are informed that, ‘ a gentleman who 
buys his feat is certainly independent; and that the rotten bo- 
roughs produce independency with more certainty than any county 
in England!’ A piece of information, however, which more nearly 
concerns ws, and all fuch as are commonly fuppofed to be better 
taught than fed, is, that ‘ thofe who can give no proofs of attach- 
ment to their country, by fhewing that they are fixed houfeholders, 
or proprietors of [freehold} land, are juftly confidered as deftined 
to fervility, as vagabonds, and unfit to be ranked among citizens.’ 

When 
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When we went to f{chool, we were often told, that if we were 
good boys, and did but mind our books, we might one day come 
to be great and happy men; and the chief article of our creed, 
which we ufed to fcribble on the infice of the covers of our gram- 
mars, was, that “ learning is better than houfe cr land.” Since 
we have come out into the world, we have met with many things 
which have not a little ftagvered this faith; and now we are in 
danger of giving it up entirely, and becoming complete fceptics :— 
for if all our learning, and ali our goodneis, be they ever fo great, 
enlefs they be united with houfe or land, (which good and learned 
men fometimes find not to be the cafe,) are unable to keep us from 
being treated as flaves, and vagabonds, we are afraid that we fhall 
lofe mott of our efteem for them. It was once faid of himfelf, by 
a diftinguifhed character, that though the ‘* foxes have holes, and 
she birds of the air have nefts, yet he had not where to lay his 
head.”? Then, fays this defender of the Englifh conftitution, be 
* could give no proof of attachment to his country; he was unfit to 
be ranked among citizens; and fhould juitly be confidered as a 
flave, and a vagabond.’ 

In the fifth fe€tion, we are told, ‘that the church of England 
never interferes with private confcience: but only ordains that 
there fhall be a national religion decently fupported ; and that thofe 
clergymen who are employed by the ftate fhall profefs one uniform 
doétrine.’? In f{pite of all this, we cannot help thinking, that when 
a diflenting layman has been sempred to take the teft, and to gualify, 
as it is called, that is, when he has been tempted to make folemn 
poblic profeflion of belonging to the church of which he is no 
member; orwhen an eftablithed clergyman has been drawn in to 
fubfcribe a number of sia an metaphyfico-theological  pro- 

ofitions, ata time of life at Which he neither does nor poffibly 
can underftand them; and many of which propofitions, if he after- 
ward, as is his daty, fearch the fcriptures, he may perhaps difco- 
ver to be by no means agreeable to the word of God ; —we cannot 
help thinking, we fay, that this layman, and this clergyman, may 
occafionally hear the fecret whifpers of a ftill, fmall voice, which 
may tell them, that fomething in the fhape of the church of 
England has been more bufy with their confciences, than is alto- 
gether confiftent with their perfect peace of mind. 

As to what the church of England ordains, in regard to fupport 
and to doétrine; fince this author elfewhere tells us, that he means 
to reprefent things as they are; we mutt fuppofe that, by a decent 
fupport, he underftands a fupport where one man has lefs than 
thirty pounds, and another more than ten thoufand pounds per 
annum; and that by an uniform doétrine, he underftands a doctrine 
which maintains that, unlefs all men uniformly ‘ worthip one 
God in Trinity, and a Trinity in Unity, without doubt they fhall 
perith everlaftingly.”” Now what did the church of Rome ever 
ordain more than this, in the plenitude of her power? When the 
moft fhameful and wicked inequality fubfifted among her clergy, fhe 
had the impudence to tell us, that this was only a decent fupport 
‘of the national religion ; and when fhe tortured in the inquifition 
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all who prefumed to deny the doftrine of tranfubftantiation, or the 
infallibility of the pope, fhe faid that fhe only required men to 
profefs one uniform doétrine, Such may be Romifh decency, and 
ftate uniformity: but it does not, to us, look like apottolical 
decency, which, if we recolle€t, feems to think it not quite fo 
right and decent, that one man fhould be kept ** hungry, while 
another is drunken:” nor like Chriftian uniformity, which, as 
Dr. Samuel Clarke has well obferved, is not an uniformity of opi- 
nion in the bond of ignorance, nor an uniformity of practice in 
the bond of hypocrify, but an uniformity of fpirit in the bond of 
eace, 

In the remaining part of his pamphlet, the author feems de- 
firous of calling, from the vafty deep of oblivion, the departed 
fpirit of Sir Robert Filmer’s patriarchal theory: but it has been fo 
completely /aid by Mr. Locke, that we may fafely afk, with Hot- 
fpur, ‘* will it come, when he does call for it?” Pear: 


Art. 32. Thoughts on Government: occafioned by Mr. Burke’s 
RefleGtions, &c. in a Letter toa Friend. To which is added, a 
Poftfcript, in Reply to a Vindication of Mr. Burke’s Reflections. 
By George Rous, Efq. Fourth Edition. 8vo. pp. 77. 18. Ode 
Debrett. 1791. 

In this poftfcript, which contains 30 pages of additional matter, 
and which has accordingly induced us to notice Mr. Rous’s 
pamphlet a fecond time, (fee Rev. for Feb. laft, p. 225.) he com- 
pletely refutes all that his antagonift had advanced againft him; 
and likewife explains the motives that induced him to take up his 
pen, on the prefent queftion. He withed, he fays, to diflipate 
the falfe fears of his countrymen ; and to awaken them to a proper 
fenfe of their true danger. As to what has been done in France, 
refpecting the property of the church, and the abolition of titular 
honours, he thinks Englifhmen need be under no alarm; becaufe 
the Englifh clergy and nobility are very differently circumftanced : 
but from the comparatively worie fituation of our finances than 
thofe of the French, our public debts and taxes, compared with the 
number of the people, being double to thofe which brought on the 
Jate convulfions in France: he apprehends there is the greateft 
reafon to dread the worlt confequences. To reftore that branch 
of the legiflature, which has the difpofal of the public money, to 
its integrity; and to make the Houfe of Commons a real and 
effective reprefentation of the people ; he takes to be the only mea- 
fures to check the public profufion, and to avert the public ruins 
or, if we be involved fo far already that a national bankruptcy be 
inevitable, the only meafure to prevent, or rather to leflen, the 
confufion when it arrives: —buat if, from the interefted oppofition to 
a parliamentary reform, every attempt to obtain this means of 
falvation be defeated ; then all that remains to be done, by thofe 
who are friends to their country, is, to inftil into the minds of the 
people, a knowlege of the true ends and nature of all govern- 
ment, and of the juit principles of our own conftitution: that they 
may be taught, when the hour of convulfion arrives, to preferve 
its fubftance, and eradicate only its growing defects. Thefe are 
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the views which have induced Mr. Rous to lay before the publi¢ 
his thoughts on government. 

The following paragraph, in which Mr. Rous is fpeaking of the 
obligation to moral duty, arifing from the relative fituations in 
which men are placed, well illuftrates his general idea: 

¢ This obligation, however, is equally binding on governors and 

overned, whatfoever rank, character, or names, they may affume. 
The fingle queftion between us is, when a breach of this duty is 
alleged in the governors, to whom belongs the ultimate right of 
decifion to afcertain the fact, to judge of its extent, and to declare 
the confequence? Some are idle enough to affirm, that nothing 
lefs than the precife cafe which occurred at the Revolution will 
warrant a change, as if the o/d /pirit of tyranny could not aflume 
new modes. Others think parliament alone is competent. What 
if there be no parliament exifting, as happened at the Revolution 
of 1688? What if parliament, by places and penfions beftowed on 
jndividuals, become accomplices in the crime, themfelves the 
jnftruments of tyranny? What if inftead of individuals buying 
boroughs, and thereby acquiring a power of felling the rights of 
the people in detail, the public treafure were fo employed, and the 
peop!e were infulted with the name of reprefentatives actually re- 
turned by the treafury? Or, to put a more probable cafe, fuppofe, 
by all the various modes of corruption reduced to a fyftem, the 
nominal reprefentatives of the people fhould become fervile inftru- 
ments to the pleafure of a court, are not the nation, for whofe 
benefit all government is inftituted, for whom all governors aé in 
truft, authorifed by the eternal laws of God to provide for the public 
happinefs? 1 am afked, perhaps, by what organ their fenfe of this 
daty fhall be declared? An unconnected multitude have great dif- 
ficulties to encounter in afferting their rights; and this difadvan- 
tage has enabled the few to acquire and abufe their power. The 
general diffufion of knowlege every day diminifhes this evil. Let 
us teach the people to underftand the nature and true ends of 
government, and the awe of their power will probably effe&t much 
good without calling their force into aétion. If they be greatly 
opprefied, they will refilt—happy if in that refiftance their paffions 


will fubmit to the guidance of enlightened minds !? Pearz 


Art. 33. Brief Reflections upon the Liberty of the Britifo SubjeB; 
in Addrefs to the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. Occafioned 
by his late Publication on the French Revolution. By John 
Butler. Canterbury. 8vo. pp. 144. zs. Stalker. 1791. 
Honeft John Butler, (for, as far as we can judge from internal 

evidence, fuch he appears to be,) difcovers more fenfe and know- 

Jege, though it is clothed in rather a homely drefs, than is often 

found in thofe ‘ obfcure citizens,’ who, like himfelf, have * no 

ftudy but a cold chamber; no leifure but the hours deftined to 
repofe ; and no affiftance but the uneducated light of reafon.’ In 
oppofition to the doctrine of Mr. Burke, who feems defirous of 
petrifying common minds, by telling them, that ‘* the ftate is con- 
fecrated, in order that no man fhall approach to look into defeéts, 


er corruptions, but with pious awe, and trembling folicitude;”” 
John 
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John Butler affirms, that ‘ fuch doftrine is rank toryifm ; that the 
corruption of the ftate ought notto be winked at; that every de- 
feét in government fhould be as public as the noon-day fun; and 


that, as he and his fellow-citizens fubfcribe to a fufficiency of bur-. 


denfome taxes, to purchafe happinefs and the bleflings of liberty 
and freedom, they ought not to be confined to the galling yoke of 
ry.’ 
Tecate, he ftates, with great truth, reafon, and modefty, 
many of the political evils that prevail in this country ; and, at the 
conclufion, he tells us, that he has himfelf * laboured under every 
fpecies of grievance he had hinted at.’ We are the more pleafed 
with his ftatement, becaufe, to talk in his own way, none can 
know better where the fhoe pinches, than he that wears it. He 
feems, however, to bear up again{t oppreflion, with a manly for- 
titude and proper fpirit; and with pleafure we receive the infor- 
mation, that when, at the laft general election, a candidate for the 
city of Canterbury entered his houfe, and threatened to ruin him 
and his connections, if he did not exert himfelf in his favour, and 
afterward fulfilled the promife, as far as he was able, he difre- 
garded the menace; and, being refolved to thew himfelf a freeman, 
in reality as well as in name, fupported his principles in the interelt 
of the unfuccefsful candidate, Lord Dzer: though, by fo doing, 
he loft the cultom of a baronet’s lady, who had ufed his fhop for 
nearly ten years. : { 
That’s right, John! Hold falt your integrity; and you'll pre- 
ferve that peace of mind, which is infinitely more valuable than the 
cuftom of all the baronets’ ladies in the kingdom f and we hope too, 
that if thofe, whofe duty it more immediately is to attend to the 
wifhes of the people, fhould continue to flight the bufinefs, you 
will, however, from the united efforts of your fcllow-countrymen, at 
length obtain, what you feem fo well to deferve,—a full, free, and 
independent reprefentation in parliament; which would, we truft, 
in its confequences, entirely do away many, and alleviate all, of 
the grievances, of which you, and thoufands befide, fo juftly 


complain. Pear. 


Art. 34. 4 foort Review of Mr. Pitt’s Adminiftration. vo. 
pp. 53. us.6d. Ridgway. 1791. 

This reviewer is not one of the Minifter’s numerous panegyrifts. 
His pen is rather hoftile to Mr. Pict’s adminiftration: but though 
he aims to hurt, and ftrikes with fome {pirit, his power to wound 
does not feem to render him very formidable as a political an- 
tagonift. 

THEOLOGY and POLEMICS. 


Art. 35. An Addre/s delivered at the Interment of the late Rev. 
Dr. Richard Price, on the 26th of April 1791. By Andrew 
Kippis, D.D. F.R.S. and S.A. 8vo. pp.27. 1s. Johnfon. 
This addrefs defervedly ranks in the firft clafs of funeral orations ; 

and we have perufed it with great fatisfaction. ‘The orator, we are 

perfuaded, has here given a true and faithful picture of Dr. Price, 
as afcholar, a citizen, and a Chriftian. ‘ He was not infenfible 

(Dr. Kippis ebferves) to che elegancies of literature; but his chief 
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view was to lay a foundation for folid knowlege, by an applicatiorti 
to fciences of the nobleft kind. It was on the great and funda. 
mental principles and obligations of morality, on the higher fpecies 
of mathematics, on the fublimer parts of natural philofophy, on the 
true bafis of government, and on the queftions which relate to the 
effential welfare and dignity of man, that his ftudies were employed: 
and in the profecution of thefe ftudies, he not only enriched his 
own mind, but was enabled to become of eminent fervice to his 
country, and to the world.’ 

Speaking of Dr. Price, it was almoft impoflible to avoid men- 
tioning the French Revolution; in doing which, Dr. Kippis has 
not only delivered his own generous fentiments, but has alfo given 
a charaéter of Mr. Burke’s Letter, which, for its juitice, concife- 
nefs, and elegance, cannot fail of meeting with general applaufe: 

« Amidft the ftrange eccentricities and obliquities of the human 
wnderftanding, we have feen it to be poflible for the Revolution in 
France to be attacked by all the power of genius, by all the rich- 
nefs of imagery, and by all the luftre of flowery and diverfified lan- 
guage; but the moft brilliant efforts of this kind are no more than 
the corufcations of the northern lights, which diverge into a thou- 
fand lines, and entertain the eye with their various appearances ; 
but which, at beft, prefent only a {plendid confufion, and foon end 
in total darknefs.’ 

*,* We are happy to find, that we are foon to expec a volume 


of practical fermons by Dr, Kippis. | Meo-y. 


Art. 36. A fort critical Differtation on the true Meaning of the 
Word <=93!}$), found in Genefis, i.21. By the Rev, James 
Hurdis, M.A. Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Curate 
of Burwath, in Effex. 8vo. pp.43. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 1790. 
This is an ingenious differtation, and merits attention. The 

thought, indeed, is not wholly new. It muft have occurred to. 

feveral readers as a fingular circumftance, that the crocodile fhould 
not be once mentioned in the Old Teftament, which occafionally 

{peaks of other animals belonging both to land and water. It 

might naturally be expected, that this wonderful creature, a native 

of the Egyftian coafts, would fometimes be noticed by the writers of 

Scripture. This is a confideration which adds great ftrength to the 

fuppofition that the Hebrew word, (inferted in the above title,) 

which is tranflated indifferently, or as appeared moft fuitable, /erpent, 
dragon, whale, &c. does frequently or generally fignify the crocodile. 

Mr. Hurdis enumerates twenty-feven paffages, all the inftances 
in which the word occurs; and he thinks that in all of them no 
other animal than the crocodile is intended. We cannot but ac- 
knowlege that there is great probability in the conjecture; or, ag 
we fhould rather fay, confiderable weight in the argument. There 
are, indeed, fome difficulties in the way of its eftablifhment: but 
they are not of fuch a nature as to forbid the hypothefis; and, pof- 
fibly, by a farther inquiry, they may be removed.— When the King 
of Egypt is pointed out by the word in queftion, which is then ren- 
dered Leviathan in our tranflation, what is more likely, than that 


the crocodile, or great crocodile, fhould be the emblem employed? 
Difcuffions 
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Difcuffions of this kind, purfued with attention and ability, may be 
very ufeful. This author informs us, that he intends hereafter to 
offer to the reader a volume of critical remarks on the Englifh ver- 
fion of the whole book of Genefis. We perfuade ourfelves that they 
will be of fuch a nature as fhall be well worthy of regard; nor caa 
we doubt that Mr. Hurdis will be properly mindful of the motto 
which he has chofen for his prefent publication: Meya sorior, usya 
xaxos: Which, in many cafes, certainly is an axiom that will hold 


good. H « 


Art. 37. Thoughts on Mortality. 8vo. pp. 40. Newcaftle, printed. 

Thefe thoughts appear to have been fuggelted by the death of a 
friend, and, probably, conftituted a fermon delivered on that oc- 
cafion. The author fhews a warm zeal to advance the prefent 
comfort and final welfare of mankind; and, for that purpofe, he 
laudably urges them to the practice of piety, benevolence, and every 
virtue. Such a defire, and no pecuniary motive, he tells us in che 
preface, has brought thefe pages from the clofet to the public eye, 
We give him fu!l credit for the declaration ; and will only add that 
thefe thoughts, though not new nor uncommon, which can {carcely be 
expected on fo beaten a traét, are firiking end important. In one 
or two inftances, they are expreffed, perhaps, in rather an unufual 
way: but, on the whole, they are adapted to excite, in thofe who 
perufe them, a ferious and diligent care to make that improvement 


of life which may beft prepare them for its end. H. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 38. The Hiftory and Antiquities of Tewkzfoury, from the ear- 
lieft Periods to the prefent Time. Collected from antient Re- 
cords and other authentic Materials. To which is added, fome 
Account of the Medicinal Water near Tewkefbury. Small 8vo. 
pp. 180. 3s. Boards. Wilkie, &c. 1790. 

This is a neat little hiftorical account, fuch as we with to fee of 
every confiderable town in the ifland; as publications of this kind 
muft not only prove highly fatisfactory to the inhabitants, and to 
inquifitive travellers, but would furnifh many curious particulars 
for a Britannia: their being collected by natives, intimately ac- 
quainted with local circumitances, would enrich them with parti- 
culars that cannot be traced bythe general collector. ‘This volume 
is embellifhed with views of the church, town-hall, and ma:ket-houfe, 
to which a plan of the town would have proved a good addition, 


We believe this work is compiled by Mr. Dyde, the printer, of © ~ 


Tewkefbury. The dedication is fub{cribed by him. 


Art. 39. Defriptions and Sketches of fome remarkable Oaks in the 
Park at Welbeck, in the County of Nottingham, a Seat of his 
Grace the Duke of Portland. To which are added, Obferva- 
tions on the Age and Durability of that Tree. With Remarks 
on the annual Growth of the Acorn. By Hayman Rooke, Efq. 
F.S. A. 4to. pp. 23, with ten Plates. 7s. 6d. Boards. 
White. 1790. 

Every acceffion to the number of obfervations on progrefles which 
exceed the duration of human life, is adding materially to the ftock 
of 
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of human knowlege; and thefe defcriptions of remarkable trees of 
unknown antiquity, (which, by various accidents, may fink from 
notice under the events of time,) are good materials for fome more 
extenfive work on foreft trees, to which the meer experience of any 
individual is inadequate. The portraitures of the trees appear to 


be well executed. : 


312 


Art. 40. Inftruions for the Condu& of Females, from Infancy to 
Old Age, collected from Speculation, Obfervation, and Practice: 
By way of Letters to a Friend. 1zmo. pp. 112. 38. fewed. 
Lowndes and Chriftie. 

Thefe inftructions are conveyed in a goffipping kind of ftyle, 
which agrees with the confeflion of their being produced by an old 
woman. She is, however, a notable motherly dame, only a little 
opinionated in confequence of her late preceptive exercifes ; for, in 
the very title page, the fets all correction at defiance, by the follow- 
ing manifefto : 

¢ Critics the author does not fear; the work being beneath their 
notice, is only the child of nature, produced by an old woman, and 
offered, juft as it is, to a generous public.’ 

Blefs this good lady, the has no occafion to be afraid of us; we 
have always been fond admirers of natural productions! Indeed, 
were we frolicfome youths, we might fmile, and retort that, when 
an old woman has the rare good fortune to produce a natural child, 
fhe has more reafon to be proud of the event, than pettifhly to 
drop the little innocent, and abandon it to ftrangers: Rut, at our 
advanced ftage of life, it is enough to declare that fhe has ac- 
quitted herfelf with credit, and has no occafion to be afhamed of 
offering the refult of her experience ; as many good precepts and 


i 


cautions may be collected from it, by female readers of all ages. N. 


Art- 41. Some Account of the Shrewfoury Houfe of Induftry, its 
Eftablifiment and Regulations; with Hints to thofe who may 
have fimilar Inftitutions inView. By J.Wood. Towhich is added, 
the Bye Laws and Ordinances of the faid Houfe. 8vo. pp. gz. 
1s. 6d. Longman, &c. 179). 

This houfe of induftry was opened for the reception of the poor 
of the fix parifhes in Shrewfbury, in the year 1784; fo that the 
account here given is the refule of experience, and the judicious 
reporter {peaks very warmly of its fuccefs. We are of opinion, 
with him, that fuch affociations of parifhes for the joint mainte- 
mance of their poor, are more practical and convenient for large 
populous towns, where all the objects of attention lie within a 
narrow compa{s, than for open parifhes that are widely exended in 
the country: taking into the account a circumftance that we think 
ought not to be wholly difregarded ; which is, that in contiguous 
parifhes in towns, lefs violence is offered to the feelings of the un- 
fortunate, than by removing them to a poor-houfe many miles 
from their native fpots, and from all friendly connexions. The 
regulations of this houfe appear to warrant what is aftirmed of 
them; and may certainly: be confulted to advantage, in the forma- 


tion of fimilar plans. N. 
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Art. 42. Effays on Modern Manners, addrefied to Perfons of every 
Denomination, particularly to Parents. By G. Neale, Curate 
of St. Margaret Pattens, Rood-Lane, and Le¢turer of St. Ben- 
net, Gracechurch. 1zmo. pp. 144. 28. Kearfley. 1790. 
This author’s defign is commendable, and the fentiments which 

he offers are well worthy of attention. He divides his work into 

four eflays. The firit confifts of obfervations on ancient and mo~ 
dern manners, and the apparent neceffity of a reformation. His 
account of our prefent ftate is, briefly, as follows: 

‘In truth, we have, I fear, almoft all the evils of a great and ex- 
tenfive empire. Luxury, diflipation, profligacy and pride are ap- 
parent; adultery, feduction, gaming, promifcuous cohabitation, 
fcarcely ftamp any difhonour on their agents; intemperance both 
of meats and drink, particularly the ufe of fpirituous liquors, at all 
times hoftile to the conftitution, is among the middle and lower 
clafies of the people become nearly general.’ This is a heavy 
charge, and, which is worfe, it is True. 

The fecond eflay contains a comparifon between the Jewifh and 
Chriftian modes of opinion and pra¢tice, and treats of unity of 
faith and worfhip, enthufiafm, and the marriage inititution. This 
writer’s remarks, concerning Jews and Chriftians, are rather fingu- 
lar: he tells us, that the crime of /uicéde, with its near relation and 
prompter, in/anity, (both of which, he obierves, are fo frequently 
in the newipapers as common articles of intelligence, that they 
no longer affect us with furprife,) are feldom found among the 
former: whence is it, he afks, that the Chriftian is pofleffed of a 
weaker faith in the promifes and protection of his God, than the 
now outcaft and difperfed Ifraelites?—He anfwers this queftion 
by fuppofing that their unity of faith is a circumftance which in 2 
great degree contributes to their peace, and preferves to them a 
janity of mind: whereas, he thinks, that among Chriftians many 
have been the victims of injudicious zeal refpecting religious fpe- 
culations, Numbers, it is added, * quitting the fimpl!e and fafe 
paths of the goipel, attend only to the inculcation of what is novel, 
marvellous, myfterious, or perfonal, which if enthufiafm fail in her 
office, almoft invariably, inftead of affittiny, fhakes the rational 
power to its foundation, and produces the moft fatal and unhappy 
{pecies of infanity—the mania of fcriptural melancholy, and the 
anticipated certainty of everlafting rejection and torment.’ 

This dreadful difeafe, we know, is not unfrequently attributed 
to what may be called a religious caufe, and in fome cafes, proba- 
bly, with trath; though, we fhould apprehend, not unlefs there 
has been fome pre-difpofition in the patient to the malady. 

We are rather at a lofs for the author’s meaning when he {peaks 
of unity of faith: if he intends by it a thoughtleis inattention and 
ftupidity, or an abject fubmiffion to whatever the crafty or the are 
bitrary may think fit to impofe on the mind and underftanding, 
this is only fit for ideots and flaves: but if nothing more is 
defigned by what he fuggefts, than, that perpetual fu@uation, pera 
plexity, and doubts, on fome Jubje&s of a religious nature, have a 
tendency to unbinge the mind, and drive it gradually to defpair and 

Rev. May 1791. I diftragion, 
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difirafion, we fuppofe his oblervations may, in the general, be 
admitted. —~ md, iI . 

We proceed to the marriage inftitution, for which he is a warm 
advocate on principles of nature, philofophy, policy, and reli- 
gion. He firmly, but decently, cenfures the reftraints under which 
it is laid, particularly the famous marriage act ; and he pleads for 
early marriage, as the prefervative of virtue, and a jource of peace, 
enjoyment and ufefulneis, if the parties are equally difpofed to be 
induftrious, frugal, and contented. Among the mifchiefs arifing from 

romifcuous co-habitation, he efpecially notices the inveterate difeafe 
which it often occafions, and which, he thinks, may be a phyfical 
caufe of infanity, entailing it on pofterity.—Extravagance, difhi- 
pation, gaming, and {pirituous liquors, are other fources of mad- 
nefs and fuici‘e, here brought under review. ‘The author’s addrefles 
to thofe who prattice the arts of feduction and adultery—his la- 
mentation over the lofs of female virtue and tranquillity,—his 
defcription of virtuous love, &c. are lively and affeéting—his ob- 
fervations are, in general, fenfible: but his flyle is not always 
pleafang it has a fiiffnefs, and fometimes a perp!exity, which mutt 
rather offend: the word unhallowed is repeated {fo often as to prove 
difguhing; and there is another expreflion which we obferve with fur. 
prize and hardly underftand; it isthe word i//icit. ‘Vo dllicit a regal 
proclamation —to illicit a felf-condemning con{cience —illicitted 
more pleafure than pain, &c.—we fuppofe the writer muft mean 
elicit from the Latin verb e/icio, to ftrike out, produce, &c. or, 
perhaps, he had the verb //icio (to allure, to entice) in his mind, 
It feems, however, but an awkward and aficéted phrafe. Ht. 


Art. 43. The Hiforical Preceptor; or a Colle&ion of entertaining 
and inftrudtive Paflages, ielected from the Works of the beft 
Hiftorians: for the Ufe of Schools. By the Editor of the Polite and 
Poetical Preceptors. 8vo, pp.432. 3s. fewed. Crowder. 

This collection ought rather to be called the Hiftorical Medley. 
We have never met with a compilation, in which, materials, in 
themfelves good, were more promifcuoufly thrown together. If 
the editor had determined to have confounded, in the minds of 
young perfons, all ideas of time and place, that is, to put out 
what have not improperly been called the eyes of hiftory, namely 
chronology and geography, he could not have done it more ef- 
fectually, than by the confufed mais of fa&ts, which are colleéted 
in this volume. Without fome regard to order, it is impoflible 
that hillory, or any other fcience, should be tanght, to any good 
purpofe. E. 
Art. 44. The Secret Hiftory of the Green Rooms: Containing Au- 

thentic and Entertaining Memoirs of the Actors and Adtrefles in 

the Three ‘Theatres Royal. 1zmo. 2 Vols. About 310 Pages 

ineach Vol. 7s. fewed. Ridgway, &c. 1790. 

‘i hofe who have a tafte for theatrical anecdotes, and who think 
that the biography of the heroes and heroines who firut and fret 
their hour on the ftage, is of importance enough to engage their 


attention, will here meet with all the entertainment which can be 
9 expected 
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expe@ed from fach fubjeAs. The work, though its language is not 


perfectly correat, is not ill executed. 


Art. 45. An Effay concerning Tithes, as appertaining to the Clergy 
of the Church of Eng!and: recommended to the Confideration 


of the People called Quakers. By Robert Applegarth. 8v0. 

pp-79- 2s. fewed. Richardfon. 1791. 

The working cf the human mind under different circumftances 
is a curious fpeculation. A convert, when he turns his back on 

Id connexions, generally recommends himfelf to his new friends, 
by a zealous oppofition to the principles which he has deferted. 
Accordingly, Mr. Applegarth, heretofore a Quaker, but who, f{e- 
duced by female blandifliments among the vain ones *, found his 
inward light too dim to guide him, and fo groped his way to the 
fteeple-houfe; hus thence fent his primitive friends the bitterett pill 
that he could prepare, by adminiitering a dofe of tithes to them. 
While friend Robert continued among the Quakers, he was pro- 
bably what they term aavet brother; and chufing to reverfe his 
charaéter, in all refpe€is, on his converfion, he is now become a 
dry farcaftic writer, and is very arch on his quondam brethien ; of 
which the following is a.{pecimen: 

‘ Formerly their affirmation in our courts of juftice, began 
with, In THE PRESENCE OF Gop; but this, after fome time, was 
objected to; and they got it altered: and now it runs thus: I 4 2B. 
DO SOLEMNLY, SINCERELY, AND TRULY AFFIRM AND DEe 


CLARE, &c.——So that formerly the Quakers gave their evidence 


before the magiftrate, #2 the Presence of God; but that Form not 
pleafing them, on account of its proximity to an oath; it fhould 
feem as if they thought they now gave it dchind his back; or where 
be did not fee them.’ 

In oppofition to the Antinomians, who are, fome how or other, 
dragged in, he offers fome whimfica! reafoning to prove the Mofaic 
commandments not a !aw of works: 

‘ The ten commandments, excepting one, are all of them negative 
precepts; confequenily not a daw of aorks.—They do not teli men 
what they foould do, but what they fbould not do.—The fifth com- 
mandment is indeed afirmative; but to honour one’s father and mo- 
ther, is fo far from being a work, that it muft afford pleafure to an 
Ingenuous mind ; efpecially as a particular promife is annexed to 
It.—-And as to the other nine commandments; they are fo far from 
enjoining any work to be done, that they really cut off a great 
deal.— ss for example: 

I. 

Ticu foalt have none cther Gods but me. 

Now it maft be much lefs qwork to worthip one God, than four 
Or five hundred, afcer the manner of the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
2. 

Thou foalt not make to thyfelf any graven image, Se. Thou foalt 
not bow down to them, nor worfbip them. 





© See his apology, Rev. New Serizs, vol. Il. p. 240. 
12 ‘ Here 
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‘ Here is much work faved again: and the like may be faid of the 
third commandment :—but the fourth, in an efpecial manner, com- 
mands a reft from all forts of work, above /even weeks in the year. 
—And my reader, on examining the other five precepts, will find 
them all quadrate with the four laft mentioned ; and conclude with 
me, that the decalogue is not a Jaw of works; and that this term is 
to be confined /o/e/y to thofe parts of the Jewith ritual, which enjoin 
fomething to be done; as in the cafe of circumcifion, purification, 
offering Jacrifices, appearing before the Lord in Jerufalem three times a@ 

year, &.,’ 

As curious is his proof that the claim of tithes does not reft on 
the law of Mofes : 

‘ But that the clergy do neither hold nor claim tithes by the law 
of Mofes, is evident, in that /wine are titheable in England, but 
were not fo in ‘/udea, where they were held unclean, as they now 
are by the modern Jews: fo that this fort of tithe, initead of being 
agreeable to the law of Mofes, is exprefsly contrary to it.’ 

To this might be added, that mint and cummin are not tithed 
by the Englifh clergy. The reafon, however, for the variations, is 
common to both, and is unfavourable to his pofition. 

Among the variety of pleas offered for the jultification of tithes, 
the following may perhaps prove acceptable asa new one. After 
ftating the hardfhips attending the claim of primogeniture, in the 
inheritance of eftates, he introduces tithes as having a tendency to 
alleviate the injuttice. 

‘ From what has been faid, is it ftrange, or can it be confidered 
as an impropriety, that there fhould exiit a fort of eitate amongtt 
us, which, not taking in the whole of any one, does (like guit- 
rents), crofs many others, and gathering from each a little, 4 
tenth, makes up an aggregate for the maintenance, of perhaps the 

ounger fon of fome tamily, whofe eldeit brother, as heir, is pro- 
vided for by the paternal eftate?— Why fhould not this family inhe- 
ritance yield fomething, fay the tithes, to the younger brother; if 
the law and other circumitances have {o appointed? Mutt the elder 
brother have a//, and the younger nothing ?—The anfwer is of fo 
obvious a nature, that I need not trouble my reader with it.’ 


As our defultory author declares that he has no tithes either to 
pay or to receive, this light rhapfody, dedicated to the clergy of the 
church of England, may be confidered and accepted as an act of 
atonement for former offences againft the claim which he now 


afferts, N 
SINGLE SERMONS, 


Art. 46. On the Propricty and Importance of Public Worfeip, deli- 
vered at the Clofe of the Sunday-Evening Lecture for the Win- 
ter Seafon, at the Old Jewry, on Sunday March 28, 1790. By 
Jofeph Fawcett. 8vo. pp. 51. 415. Richardfon. 

From fome accident, this fermon did nor, till within thefe few 
days, prefent itfelf to our view ; or we fhould not have fuffered it 
to have remained fo Jong without thet commendation to which it is 
fo eminently entitled. ‘The fubjeé of it is one of thofe which the 

complexion 
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complexion of the times will point out to every Chriftian minifter, 
as requiring a ferious and repeated difcuffion ; and the obfervations 
which Mr. Fawcett has offered, in order to recommend and enforce 
jt, are extremely jult, as well as forcibiy exhibited: but the mif- 
fortune is, that thofe who neglect divine worfhip have no inclina- 
tion to perufe fermons. Difcourfes, however, fimilar to that now 
before us, if they produce little effect on the irreligious, may ferve 
to confirm the well difpofed Chriftian in a very rational and im- 
proving e.ercife. cle. 

Only one fpecies of tyranny is permitted to exift in our enlightened 
country—that of FasHion; and unfortunately for Religion, fhe 


receives no protection from this abfolute fovereign. Moo-y. 


Art. 47. On the Atonement cf Chrift. Preached in the Englith 
Chapel of Glafgow. By James Franks, A.B. 8vo. pp. 24. 
6d. Printed at Glafgow. 

On relinquifhing his fituation as one of the minifters of the Eng- 
lifh chapel at Glafgow, Mr. Franks was defirous of leaving with 
the congregation fome token of Chriftian remembrance: he there- 
fore publifhed this fermon, which is plain, ferious, and what is 
called orthodox. He {peaks of the death of Chrilt as a fatisfa@ion 
to the Supreme Being; and though he offers nothing explanatory 
of the doctrine, nor to obviate the difficulties with which it is 
prefled, he takes care to deduce from it the neceflity of repentance 
and virtue. 


Art. 48. On the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 12mo. 3d. 
Rivingtons. 

A plain and ferious exhortation; in which the excufes, com- 

monly pleaded for the negleét of the Lord’s Supper, are confidered, 


and fhewn to be of no validity. BE. 


Art. 49. Social Union and Benevolence. Preached at Percy Chapel, 
Rathbone Place, on the 4th of November 1789, before the Ancient 
and Honourable Order of Bucks. By the Rev. Rice Hughes, 
A.M. of Aldenham, Herts. 4to. pp. 24. 18. 6d. Sewell. 
What connection the order of Bucks have with the glorious Re- 

volution, or indeed with any caufe of liberty and truth, we are not 

fufficiently qualified to determine: but we are always pleafed to 
find focieties or individuals declaring themfelves friends to that 
invaluable era in Britifh annals, and to the freedom and tranquil- 
lity with which it is fo clofely cemented, We have confidered thefe 

Bucks as a branch of the Ma/onic brotherhood: but it has been fug- 

gelted, that the latter is eftablifhed on principles of wifdom and vir- 

tue, and has accordingly been patronized by the worthy and the 
wife ; whereas the former lays no reftraint on paflion, appetite, and 

Caprice, and has accordingly been encouraged and embraced merely 

by the fillieft and wildeft of mankind.—We will not fuppofe that 

fuch a defcription belongs to the Mof Noble Grands, the Noble 

Bucks and Brothers, before whom this difcourfe was delivered. It 

is a good fermon, and tends, if fuch fhould be their charaéter, to 

alter their temper and manners. It is one part of the preacher’s 
aim, to frze his order from the charge of e{poufing libertine prin- 
ciples. 
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ciples. He comes forth himfelf as the warm advocate for piety; 
benevolence, and rectitude of heart and life. If, indeed, he thould 
appear to any reader to fuppofe, when treating of the Chriftian 
fpirit, that did it generally prevail, differences of opinion would 
ceafe, he certainly ftretches the idea beyond what it will admit: 
for the Chrittian fpirit allows of different opinions, but it teaches 
men to hold them in the exercifle of cordial amity and good-will.— 
Among other ill practices which the author laments, he particularly 
inveighs againft the flave-trade, prize fighters, gaming, and feduc- 
tion. Under the head of gaming, we obferve that national lor- 
teries come in for their fhare of cenfvre.— Whatever unfavourable 
ideas may be affociated with the appellation by which this fociety 
difltinguith themfelves, they have, in their preacher, the able and 
amiable friend of religion and morality: if they follow his advice, 
they will doubtlefs be etteemed afeful and honourable. H 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


*.* We have been favoured with a polite letter from M. Ar- 
chenholz, dated at Berlin, Feb. 5, 1791, in which he toforms us, 
that his Account of England and Italy was tranflated into the 
Dutch, the Danifh, the Swedifh, the Ruffian, and the French lan- 
guages*; in the latter, by two different perfons: that the firlt edi- 
tion was an imperfeét fketch; and that he propofed, if it met with 
fuccefs, * to put it Into more proper order. This ({ays M. A.) 
was done, in the next year, in § vols.: but the tranflators did not 
wait for it; and, by thefe means, a very faulty French tranflation 
has been made of a very faulty German book; and to complete my 
bad fate, this fame French book, the worlt of the two tranflations, 
(and the author of which did not underftand German, and has put 
many undigefted things of his own into the text,) was ufed fora 
tranflation into Englith.’ 

Of this Englith tranflation, we of courfe gave an account +, and 
then made fome remarks, from which the intelligent author thus 
exculpates himfelf:—*‘ In the German original, fpeaking of the 
magnificence of the houfes of the Englifh nobility, 1 gave a de(crip- 
tion of them very different from what | found quoted in the Review, 
p- 30. The tranflator did not underftand the meaning even of com- 
mon words, as he fabftituted she fine’? Indian wood for mahogany. I 
{poke not of Englifh houfes in general, but only of thofe of the nobi- 
lity; or elfe the defcription would have been ridiculous. The fame 
inaccuracy, which [ may call fcandalous, as it lays obfervations to 
my charge, of which I know nothing, I find in thofe remarks re- 
lating to the clergy, the ladies, and others ;—according to the ex- 
tract in the Review, not having feen the tranflation itlelf. The 
fragment, alfo, which you have given (p.32) as a {fpecimen of the 
work, leads to a nonfenfical argument: becaufe the frightful cata- 
ftrophe, the confequences of which would be terrible to England, 





* See Rev. vol. lxxx. p. 5go. 
+ See Rev. for Sept. 17g0. p.29, New Series, vol, iii, 
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if any unforefeen circumftance fhould occafion it, is not awar, but 


a national bankruptcy.’ 
We have inferted thefe exculpatory parts of M. A.’s letter, 


with great pleafure; and we with that he would do himfelf com- 


plete juitice, by procuring an Englith tranflation of his work in its 
augmented and improved ttate. ‘The latter part of this gentleman’s 
letter contains an eloquent panegyric on the Englifh nation; we 


fhould be happy to be convinced that it is defervedly applied. ie 





+++ Had we by us the hoft of pam phlets which have been pub- 
lifhed on the fubjeét of the Teft and Corporation Acts, and leifure 
to re-perufe them, we fhould not defpair of pointing out to she Mafler 
of Arts of the Univerfity of Oxford every idea, either more or lefs 
enlarged, which is to be found in his dadre/s to the Public. (See 
Rev. for April, p. 463.) Some of thole remarks, which he has 
ointed out to us in his printed letter for our reconfideration, we are 
pofitive, ave not novelties; efpecially thofe on the right of a clergy- 
man to with-hold the teft, and on the right of forming a national 
faith. We are convinced of having given a jult character of his 
pamphlet, which is not the lefs valuable becaule the leading ideas 
arenot new. When we obferved that he contended for an unlimited 
toleration of all religions, we intended, in the common phrafe, to 
exprefs the fubjtance of his argument; and when we oppoied to this, 
Mr. Paine’s better phrafe, the univerfal right of confcience, we could 
not be fuppofed to infinuate that the Mafler of Arts omitted to ftand 
up for religious liberty as included in the unalienable rights of 
men. Our only object, in the quotation from Mr. Paine, at the 
end of the article, was to take the earlieft opportunity of contri- 
buting to the fubititution of a more proper phrafe in the room of 
the common one of religious toleration; which, fignifying no more 
than religious fufferance, implies that the opinions and imodes of the 
tolerated religion are bad, and that the magiltrate may juftly, 
when he pleafes, withdraw his protection: ~ beth of which implica- 





tions, in a political view, are decicedly wrong. Moo-y 
ey. 


ttt By a letter from a correfpondent, under the fignature P, and 
dated from Oltend, we find that the Abbé Sefizi, treating of the 
produce of Sicily *, is charged with greatly exaggerating the quan- 
tity of wheat, annually exported ; which, according to the Abbé’s 
ftatement, amounts to 500,000 falms; and this, reckonéd at 60 
bufhels per falm, will be equal to 3,750,000 quarters of Englith 
meafure, in value not leis than 9,000,000 fterling ; and by purfuing 
the fame mode of cglculating, the whole preduce of wheat in Sicily 
would amount to 54 millions fterling. We are much obliged to 
this correfpondent for the pains he has taken to reduce the apparent 
extravagance into more probable bounds. ‘The whole ¢-ficulty feems 
to lie in our not being fufficiently acquainted with the quantity 
contained in a Sicilian falm. Mr. Swindurze, as our correfpondent 





° See the firft article of the Appendix to the fecond volume of 
Gur New Series, 
obferves, 
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obferves, has reduced it, in his account of Sicily, to 20 Winchefter 
bufhels: but, this appearing too high an eftimate, 4e adopts that of 
Ricard, in his Traité Generale du Commerce; which, by bringing the 
falm down to /even bufbels and a half, vindicates the Abbé from his 
fuppofed extravagance. 

We are forry that it is not in our power to furnifh a fatisfa€tory 
explanation relative to the quantity of filk exported, which feems alfo 
to be much exaggerated by the Abbé: being, at this diftance of 
time, deprived of the opportunity of confulting the original, and 
of examining how far we may be chargeable with an error of the 
prefs. Itis very probable that the ftatement given by Mr. Swéz- 
éurne is more accurate; which, as this correfpondent informs us, is 
eftimated at one million of ducats; and he thinks, on the whole, 
that the real produce of the two articles under confideration, ought 
to have been rated fomething under 7,000,000 of ducats. 

. We readily admit thefe corrections. We think it, however, 
neceflary to obferve, that, when we pafled an encomium on M, 
Sefiini’s aflidvity and accuracy, we did not mean to be guarantees 
for his perfect accuracy refpecting every article, in that very exten- 
five and multifarious work. That he has taken the utmoft pains 
to colle& information, is obvious in every page: but where an 
author treats of the numberlefs materials that prefent themfelves, or 
that are the fubjects of his inquiry, fome errors are excufable, fup- 


pofing they were proved to be dis. Coe. 





+*+ We are obliged to * Amico’ for his communication refpecting a 
tract entitled, * A Review of a Sermon entitled, Thoughts on the Atha- 
najfian Creed: by John Hey, D.D.:’ which was noticed in the M.R. 
for February laft, p.233. In that fhort article, fome exception was 
taken at the following coarfe expreffion, viz. ‘ I declare, before all 
men, that I think the doétrine of the Trinity an impudent blaf- 

hemy.’ It now appears, that the gentleman who, in the M. R. 
objecied to this paflage, was not fully aware that the words were 
not to be underflood as containing the fentiments, nor the language, 
of the writer of the pamphlet; who only intended to put a /uppofed 
cafe, without delivering his own confeflion of faith.—'This explana- 
tion is, therefore, now given in juftice to the anonymous author of 
the remarks on Dr. Hey’s Sermon. Dr. Hey’s antagonilt, how- 
ever, may be confidered as having himfelf led the Reviewers into 
an inadvertency, by his want of that /ucidus ordo in the arrangement 
of his materials, without which, no literary compofition will ever be 
fecure from the hazard of betraying the reader into fome mifcon- 


ception of his author’s meaning. 





. t*t If « An Enemy to Mi/repre/entation? means to charge us 
with a wilful offence of that kind, we affure him that he does us 
great injuftice. We wrote what we believed, and we fill believe 
what we wrote, 





t> In our laft Review, p. 369. 1. 15. for work, read worth, ~ 


eamsh? 














